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PREFACE 


While placing the Seccnd Volume of our Documentery Heritage before 
the scholars and readers, we have the satisfaction because of the encoutaging 
response we received frcem them. This sort of encouragement has renewed our 
hope to give to the rezders the better and better research material. 


As a part an ambitious pregramme for creating a sense of archival 
awareness, we have been organising Seminars since 1988 on different topics. 
Apart from creating a sense of aichival awareness, the Seminars are being 
organised with a view to helping the scholais in their scholarly investigation 
utilising the primary archival sources. With these objectives, during the year 1991 
a series of Lectures by different scholars on the topic “Freedom Movement in 
Orissa” we!le arranged. The full text of the Lectures delivered by the distinguished 
Scholars havea been published in this volume and we hope that the present 
publication will serve as a useful source of information to the scholarly world as 
well as to the younger generaticn who will learn on the important. role played 
by the people of Orissa in the Freedom Movement of the country. We are 
thankful to the distinguished scholars for their kind participation in our Seminar 
Programme for the year 1991. 


Our Seminarend Publicstion Unit has tried to bring out this volume with 
sincere zeel ard hes rutina lot of effoits to make this volume a useful one. 
The officers and staff of this unit deseive cur thanks for their sincere role. Our 
thanks ere also due to the Director, Frinting, Stationeiy and Publication, Orissa 
and staff of Orissa Govetnment Press, Cuttack for their help and co-operation in- 
bringing out this publication within a short time. ; 


Dr. M. P. DASH 


Superintendent 
Bhubaneswar Orissa State Archives, 
The 17th August 1994 Bhubaneswar 
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Main current of Freedom Struggle in Orissa 


Shri Sushil Chandra De 


Freedom struggle in political sense means any struggle of the people to be free of 
any unjust oppression or tyranny which causes illegal curtailment of just rights of the 
people. We are familiar with such struggles in a very limited scale in our ex Feudatory 
States where the Ruling Chiefs carried on their administration without carring for the goode 
of their subjects or oppressing them in various ways. People sometimes rose against the 
Ruler to express their deep resentment against tyrrannical rule. Such risings are, of 
course very limited in nature and often take: place on the spur of the movement. With- 
out proper organisation, the result hes always been the same, that is, rathless suppresstion 
of thc rising involving genera! appreciation of the people, some, time, loss of life and 
property. The Nilagiri rising in 1836, Nayagarh rebellion in 1857 and 1898, Ratna Meli 
of 1867-68 and Dharani Me/i of 18SE of Keonjhar, Kondh rising of 1882 are instances of 
freedom struggle by the subjects of Feudatory States confined within the limits of the 
States- But when the people of many Feudatory States carried on freedom struggle for 
introduction of popular Government in all the States in an organised way through 
FPrajamanda/ from 1938 to 1948, the freedom struggle in Feudatory States assumed a 
different and magnified character. In consequence of this agitation, the Feudatory States 
became merged in Orissa end the people of those States atteined their long Cherished 
goal. This aspect of the freedom struggle in the Feudatory States was another current of 
the National Freedom Struggle. 


But freedom struggle assumes quite a different character when foreign rule is forcibly 
imposed upon the people who resent it and want to throw off the foreign yoke. In such 
cases the Ruling Chiefs and his subjects, very often, jointly fought against the foreign 
ruler. Such struggle of the people against imposition of foreign rule is termed as 
Resistance Movement which constituted a prelude to the National Freedom Struggle 
undertaken on a national level on the establishment of Indian National Congress in 1885. 
Resistance Movement prepared the people for struggle on a national level. 


Such Resistance Movement as indicated above took place in Parlakhemundi and 
Ghumusor regions in an intermittant way from 1776 to 1826 A. D. After English: 
Administration was introduced in those regions in 1766, the people, specially the 
Paiks., Town-peon and B/;sois carried oan struggle against the English Administration in 
course of which mary persons lost their lives or property. 27 persons from among the 
insurgents went court-marialled in connection with the Resistance Movement. Of them 
15 were sentenced to death end others to different terms of imprisonment. These persons 
and also those who lost their lives in course of this struggle are as good as Sahids who 
laid down their lives in the National Struggle and should be counted among our 
Martyrs- 


The Paik rebellion of 1817 A. D. in Khurda region under the leadership of Bakshi 
Jagabandhu Vidyadhara is another instance of Resistance Movement. 


Similarly Balaphadra Bhanj, the Aaja of Mayurbhanj, fought against the English for 
establishing his right in some areas in the British territory from 1781 to 1796 A. D. 
When he expired with his very limited resources it is really unthinkeble that he could 
carry on the struggle for such long period. These are some instances of Resistance 
Movement in Orissa, 
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The next phase of political activities in Orissa started with establishment of 
Utkal Sabha on the 30th June 1982. The enthusiasm created on the occasion’ of 
Government Resolutions on Local Self Government inspired some of the intellectuals 
of Cuttack to set up a permanent political institution in Cuttack. Soon after two 
more political institutions, the National Society of Balasore and Utkal Hitaisoni Samaj 
of Ganjam made their appearance in the political arena of Orissa. 


The Indian National Conqress was established in 1885. Utka/ Sabha and its 
two sister institutions started their contact with the National Institution from 1886 
and sent their representatives to attend the annual sessions of the National Congress, 
The representatives, on their return after attending Annual Congress Sessions preached 
Congress message among the peopte of Orissa. Thus Orissa politics became merged 
n the national! stream. 


Orissa has no politica! entity. It formed a part of Bengal. Besides, many Oriya 
speaking areas were under the Madras or C. P. Government. Thus the people of 
Orissa under different administrations suffered in various ways. Creation of a political! 
entity for the people of Orissa play uniting .all Oriya speaking tracts under one 
administration was the most demanding problem for the people of Orissa. It demanded 
topmost priority. Utkal Gaurav Madhusudan Das was elected as President of Utkal 
Sabha in 1895. That year the Chief Commissioner of C. P. ordered use of Hindi as 
Court language in place of Oriya in Sambaipur. This order was deeply resented by 
the people all over Orissa. Leaders were determined to fight the injustice. Thus 
Oriya Movement was started. In consequence of wide-spread agitation the order 
was repealed and Oriya became Court language és before. 


This movement took a new turm and was Solely devoted to unification of ail 
Oriya speaking tracts under one administration. Utkal Sabha became Utkal Sammilani, 
the tirst meeting of which was held on the 30th December ,1903 at Cuttack. The meeting 
was attended by delegates from all parts of Orissa and outlying Oriya speaking area 
and most of the intellectuals of Cuttack together with many Rajas of the Feudatorye 
or Semi Feudatory States, like Madhupur, Kanika, Surangi, Khallikot. 


The Commissioner of Orissa Mr, K, G. Gupta and Mr. Motilal! Ghose, the Editor 
Amrit Bazar Patrika attended the meeting which was presided over by the Maharaja of 
Mayurbhanj- An Executive Committee was constituted under the Presidentship of 
Maharaja of Mayurbhanj. Gaurishankar Ray and Munsi Mahammad Ali were 
appointed as Secretaries. Resolutions for Steps to unite all Oriya speaking areas 
under one administration and to improve the standard of Oriya literature and industrial 
and commercial organ‘sations were passed. 

With this beginning the Utka/ Sammi/an? under the leadership of Medhusudan Das 
and the Ruling Chiefs of many Feudatory States of Orissa, Ganjam, Sambalpur and 
such intellectuals as Gaurishankar Ray, Gopabandhu Choudhury, Gopal! Chandra 
Praha:aj etc. forged ahead gathering momenture each year towards achievement of their 
goal. Annual Session of the Sammi/ani were held in different parts of Oriya speaking 
region and we:e well-attended by enthusiastic delegates from all over Orissa and 
outlying Oriya tracts. Thus from 1903 to 1920 Orissa politics was completely 
dissociated from the main current of Indian National Movement, specially because the 
{indian National Congress did not evince any sympathy towards the movement, 12 
Annua! Sessions of the Sammi/ani had been held up to 1916. 

In July 1917, Mr. Mortangue, the Secretary of State for india made his femous 
announcement about constitutional reforms in India. This announcements inspired the 
jeaders of Orissa with fresh hopc. So they formed a Committee consisting of Mr. M.S. 
Das, Aaja of Kanika, Babu Brajasundar Das, Pandit Gopabandhu Das, Rai Sudam Charan 
Naik Bahadur and the ARa/a cf Sergarh to deal with any situation arising in an expeditious 
manner. They drafted a memorial and presented it to Montague-Chelmsford Commission 
whom the Committee met in a deputation at Calcutta. 
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The Organisers of Utka!l Union Conference continued their efforts singlemindedly 
to achieve their goa! of unification of all Oriya spezking ereas under, one edministration. 
They were not detracted by the trend of events on national level. Orissa was virtually 
cut off from the National Politics. But things of greet importance were happening in the 
Political field of india and a polarisation was going to take place by 1920. So itis now 
necessary to turn our attention in that directicn and see how it affected the rgolitical 
current in Orissa. 


Indian National Conference wes esteblished in 1885. In the beginning its activities 
consisted mainly on discuessing the in justices done to the Indians and recommencing 
their removal to the Government. it wes almost a constitutional leggasy. But things 
began to change with the arrival of Mahatma Gandhi in India in 1914 after his political 
experiment in South Africa. By this time the calm politics in India had been surcharged 
with a fiery spirit in form of revolutionary activities in consequence of the partition of 
Bengal in 1906. Along with ‘the revolutionary activities a Swedesh/ Movement was 
started which advocated boycott of British gocds and establishment of national institutions. 
Orissa, the neighbouring province, cou’'d not remain uneéffected by the movement. 
Terrorists came to Orissa and tried to inspite the Oriya youth their ideals. Khudiram Sose, 
the femous Terrorist came to Orissa and contacted Pandit Gopabandhu Das and Braja 
Sundar Das. Four other famous terrorists, Bagha Jatin and his four associates who hed 
been hiding at Koptipeda in Mayurbhanj. While trying to escape they had exchange of 
fire with Police. Jatin and his fiiend Chittepriya died in consequence of bullet wound, 
but Jyotish, Viren and Manorajan tried by a Tribunal. Jyotish was sentenced to trans- 
portation for life while other two were awerded capital punishment. 


Oriya youth were, however, not influenced by these revolutionary activities. But 
Swadesh/ movement hed some impact in Orissa. After the first World War politics in 
india took a new turn. The British euthorities were apprehensive of large scale agitation in 
India. So as a preventive measu:re they pessed some oppressive acts like Rowlat Act of 
1919. Gendhiji reacted sharply at these arbitrary actions of the Government. At this 
instance Harta/ was observed all over India on the 6th April 1919. Government reaction 
against the unexpectedly successful show of peoples resentment against the Rowlat Act 
came in form of sloughtering innocent peple at Jalianwa ibagh on the 13th April, 1919. 
So Gandhiji made up his mind to challenge the chauvenism of the Government. He 
presented his programme of Non-co-operation in the Congress Working Committee at Delhi. 
The programme was accepted in a special session of the 1. N. Congress at Calcutta in 
September, and later it was confirmed in the Nagpur Session in December, 1920. 


Pandit Gopabandhu had been attending Congress Sessions since 1916. Thus he 
was imbued with Congress ideal as initieted by Mahatma Gandhi. in the year 1920 
people of the Puri district were seriously affected by famine conditions: Pardit 
Gopabandhu with his band of devoted workers were doing their best to help the 
people. When Gandhiji came to know of the sufferings of the people of Puri district 
he sent Thakkar Bappa, the renowned Social Worker, to make a survey of the situation 
and submit a report to him. Thakkar Bappa, while collecting necessary information 
about the famine-striken people, came to know about the selfless service done by 
Pandit Gopabandhu and his co-workers. Thakkar Bappa came in contact with Pandit 
Gopabandhu Das and informed Mahatma Gandhi about him. {tn this way Pandit 
Gopabandhu Das was introduced to Mahatma Gandhi who entrusted him the leadership 
of Orissa in carrying out Non-co-operation Movement. 

In this connection two things need be mentioned. Gopabandhu Das who kept 
contact with the trend of Nationa! Movement was determinded to initiate it in Orissa. 
So he set up Puri district Committee and algo an institution called Satyabad; Vana 
Vidyalaya, Which was intended to be the Centre of Training of the future Congress 
workers. Similarly, Gopabandhu Choudhury, a Dy. Magistrate had established a smal! 
library called Bharati Mandir where books, specially on modern politics, periodicals 
and newspapers were available. College Students, tike Harekrushna Mahatab, 
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Nabakrushna Choudhury, Nityananda Kanungo, Shagirathi Mohapatra, Jagabandhu Singh 
etc. used to meet there in th3 evening and to discuss among them the political affairs 
in the country. The Rowlat Act, the All-India Harta/,/ Gandhiji’s proposal for 
Non-Cco-operation Movement made great impact on their minds, and they made up their 
minds to devote themselves to national service jf opportunity comes. Thz opportunity 
came soon, and the band of workers of Vana Vidya/aya and the young men of Bharati 
Mandir joined the Non-co-operation Movement as soon as it was introduced in Orissa. 
They became the jeaders of Orisss, Pandit Gopabandhu Das, Jegabandhu Singh, 
Mukunda Prasad Das and Niranjan Patnaik émong ths 35 delegates from Orissa to 
Nagpur Session of Indien National Congress were elected to the Subjects Committee 
of the indian Nationa! Congress. Tney returned from Nagpur and determinded to 
start Non-co-operation Movemant in Orissa. On their way back fr’sm Nagpur they 
attended the Chakradharpur Session of the Utkal Union Conference. In that Conference ” 
Pandit Gopabandhu Das prought a Resolution to the effect that aims and objects of 
the Indian National Congress should be tha aims and objects of the Utkal Conference. 
This resolution was passed by ove:whelmi::g majority of delegates. 

Thus started thz bifurcation in Orissa politics, the old veterans Of the Utkal Union 
Conference stuck to their guns and rejected the resolution passed. They were determind 
to carry on their work till a separate Orissa province was created, The young 
enthusiasts unde: the leadership of Pandit Gopabandhu Das were determinded to 
introduce Congress ideal and programme in Orissa. 

in 1921 Utkal Pradesh Congiess Committee came into being under the President- 
ship of Pandit Gopjibandhu Das. Ekram Rusool!l became Vice-President and 
Bhagirathi Mahepeat.a, the General Secretary, Harekrushna Mahatab remained in charge 
of Balasore district, Bhagirathi Mahapatra and Brajabandhu Das, in charge of Cuttack 
district, Jagabandhu Singh in charge of Puri district. Chandra Sekhar Behera was 
given the charge of Sembaipur district and Pandit Godavarish Mishra remained in charge 
of Singbhum. In ths beginning the P. C. C. tock up the two main -works of the National 
Congress, that is recruiting Volunteers and raising money for Tik Swaraj fund. By June, 
forty thousand Corgress Workers had been enrolled end Rs. 22,000 had 
been collected for Tilak Swaraj Fund. 

The Programme of Non-co-operation WaS started in Orissa in such circumstances. 
It consisted mainly in picketting of foreign-cloth shops, liquor shops, burnign of foreign 
cloth and organisation of labour for .boycotting shops dealing With foreign cloth. Pandit 
Gopabandhu Das orgnanised the Oriya labourers in Calcutta to boycott all shops dealing 
with foreign cloth. 

In Orissa Non-co-operation Movement which was started without any previous 
organisation attained a gresut measure of success. It was mainly due to the following 
facts— 

(/) The zeal, enthusiasm and devotion of the young workers who plunged into 
the national movement sacrificing their studies. 

(/i) Visit of Mahatma Gandhi in March, 1921 provided the greatest incentive 
to workers end generated mass wakening. Hundreds of volunteers from 
interior areas came forward to participate in the movement, 


(/i/) National poets like Banchhanidhi Mohanty, Birakishor Das, Kuntala Kumari 
Sapat, Laxmikenta Mahapatra and others not only provided incentive but also 
inspired the workers to face all difficulties ungrudgingly. 


(/v) The two Newspapers, Samaj and Prajatantra, propagated the news about 
the movement among the people and criticised the Government for their 
oppressive dealings. 

(v) The lady Workers Who joined the movement not only did constructive work 
at grass-root level but also provided the male workers with incentive for 
zealous work. Prominent among the lady workers were Sarala Devi, 
Rama Devi, Janhabi Devi, Malati Devi etc. 
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The Non-co-operation Movement was withdrawn in February 1922 efter Chourl 
Chaura incident. Thereafter a long period of 8 years lapsed before next phase of Congress 
mass movement was taken up. This famous movement is popularly known as Salt 
Sytyagraha. During this intervening period of eight years Congress Workers were engaged 
in Constructive works like Khadi Propagation, Harijan uplift, Village organisation, propaga- 
tlon of Congress ideals etc. Thus the ground was fully prepared for the Salt Satyagraha. 


Gandhiji started his famous Salt Satyagraha at Dandi on the 5th April 1930. On 
receipt of information about Gandhiji’s Dandi Yatra a batch of volunteers 
under the leadership of Gopabandhu Choudhury started for Inchudi in Balasore on 
the 15th March, 1930. Gopabandhu Choudhury was arrested on his way to Inchudi, 
After him Acharya Harihar Das took the lead and broke Salt law by manufacturing 
Salt at Inchudi on the 13th April 1930. Thereafter Salt Satyagraha continued in full 
force. Inchudi became the Chief Centre. It was virtually Dandi of Orissa. Volunteers 
came9 forward in large numbars, participated in the movement and Courted arrest. All 
the leaders had been arrested but the campaign was not halted for want of leadership. 
Volunteers from all over Orissa participated in the Salt campaign in Balasore. 


In this critical moment of nation’s history the national poets provided inspiration 
and incentve to workers by their national publications, Pal/asir Abasane of Dr. Mahatab, 
Swarajar Daka, Pataka Uttalona, Luna-mara gita, Ahwane, Arata Mahima etc. were the 
publications that inspaired the workers and supported their moral. 


Dainik Asha cf Berhampur, Samaja, Prajatantra, Utka! Dipika published news regar- 
ding progress of Satyagraha, oppression of police and comments on the oppressive action 
of the administrators. These publications contributed much, though indirectly, to the 
Success of the movement. 


In order to harass the police Salt Manufacturing Centres were started at Sartha, 
Kharang, Parakhi and Chudamani in Balasore district. 


A very interesting feature of Salt Satyagraha in Orissa was participation of large 
number of female volunteers under the leadership of Rama Devi, Malati Choudhury and 
th3 Rani of Paradeep. They carried on Salt Satyaaraha in Kujang Centre. 


Picketting of excise shops and foreign cloth shops continued as before. . It may 
bs noted that Mahatma Gandhi visited Orissa on the 13th August 1925 and 5th December 
1927. So, large measure of success achieved by UPCC was due to inspiration and 
incentive supplied by Gandhiji’s visit to Orissa. The Salt Campaign ended with Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact of the 4th March 1931. 


1942 movement is the last major phase of freedom struggle. In Orissa it was carried 
on as enthusiastically as elsewhere despite the fact that all leaders had been put behind the 
bar. New leaders appeared in the political arena to carry on the campaign as effectively 
as it would have been done if the leaders were present. 


The 1942 August Revolution was started by the students of Ravanshaw College who 
held a meeting on the 13th August under the Chairmanship of Manmohan Mishra who 
asked the students to join in large numbers in the freedom struggle. 


During August Movement people were mainly engaged in sabotage, burning of Offices 
and Office records, declaring of regional independence etc. There were some cases of 
clash between the police and the volunteers. Firing was resorted to in some cases and 
some people lost their lives as in Iram and Lunia in the Balasore district in which 27 and 
5 persons respectively lost their lives. in Cuttack 5 persons lost their lives in police 
firing on the 26th August 1942. On 24th August 1 person was killed at Papdahandi 
in Koraput district. The leader Laxman Naik of Koraput was arrested and sentenced to 
death. 
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The inspiretion of the people was spent up by December, 1942 when the campaign 
virtually ended. The most importent feature in respect of August campaign was the 


voluntary mass involvement, even without their leaders. They improvised leadership 
among them and carried on the movement. 


Lastly the people of Feudatory States inspired by happenings in the Mughalbandi 
areas formed Prajamanda/ and carried on agitation for resentative Government. They 
carried on the struggle bravely despite of most oppressive action of the State police. 
Firing was done in many places like Dhenkana!, Talcher, Khandpara, Sundargarh etc. 
Some lives were lost. Thousands of people left their home and hearth in Talcher and 


took Shelter in Angul area, though all these trials and tribulations they achieved their 
end and became independent. 
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Tribal Uprising in Orissa— 


A precursor to the National Liberation Movement 


Dr. Prasanna Kumar Mishra 


Tribal uprisings are integral part in the national movement of India. But fess is 
known about their movements from the writings of Nineteenth Century British historians. 
Even the messianic nature of the movements has hardly been recongised by a few others 
like E.T. Dalton, W. W. Hunter, H. H. Risley and L. S. S. O‘’ Malley. After independence 
and especially in the waka of the centenary celebrations of the Indian Revolt of 1857, 
several indian writers dealt with the tribal resistance movements as a part of the general 
freedom movement of india, though less space was devoted toc the tribal movements. 
Subsequently, several works relating to the tribal movement came up with the works of 
V.R. Raghavaiah and K. S. Singh who tcok pains to present a coherent and sympa- 
thetic account of these movements in different parts of India. Besides, Some recent 
general works on peesant movements by the marxist scholars like A. R. Desai D. N. 
Dhanagare Shri Mehta and John Mac Dougall include tribal movements. The recent 
trend in the study of the tribal movements is to correlate these movements with Indian 
National Movement : Non-Cco-operetion movement, Civil Disobedience Movement and 
Quit India Movement. The tribals were either inspired by these or had direct participation 
in them. 


With the change in the Structure of the tribal society, the character of the tribal 
movements has also ‘been changed. There is a periodisation of these movements. The 
first phase covered the period from 1-795 to 1860 coinciding with the rise, expansion 
and establishment of the British empire. The second phase covering from 1860 to 1920 
coincided with the intensive phase of colonisation. While the earlier phase is called the 
primary resistance movements, this phase has a far more complex type of movements 
such as agrarian, religious and political. The third phase that commenced from 1920 to 
1947 saw the rise of the movements of a secular and political nature involving parti- 
cipation of the tribals in the agrarian and nationa!t movement and also saw emergence 
Gf separatist movement. However, resistence was inherent in all these movements. 
The resistance movements were a’ cry for vengeance on the rich and the oppressors.. 
a righting of individuze!l wrongs’ and the tribal rebels wanted to restore‘a traditiona! 
world in which men are justly dealt with.’ 


The wild tribes such as Kols, Santals, Mundas, Gonds, Binjhals, Kandhs, Bhuyans, 
Juangs and Savaras etc. lived in the deeper recesses of the hills situated in the north, 
west and south-west of the long strip of coastal Orissa. These tribal people were either 
independent or lived in a state of semi-independence under their ARajas. The tribals 
were ignorant, superstitious and excitable. Even they acted as a general rule on the 
impulse of the moment causes. The tribal communities lived in relative isolation and 
were sensitive to extraneous influences. It is from this quarter that danger was 
apprehended by the British when they took possession of Orissa in 1803. The Britishers 
came to clash with the tribal groups as they interfered in their socio-cultural life or 
intervened supporting the allegedly oppressing Zamindars, middle men, princely chiefs and 
the agent. The colonial system bore severely on the tribal comnmunities who revolted 
more often and far more violently than any other community even. including the peasants 
in India. A number of uprisings had taken place in the first and second half of the 
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19th century and these were the powerful expressions of the collective protest of the 
tribals against conditions of economic exploitation and social oppression. These risings 
in its totality may be called an integral part of our freedom movement and the heroic 
roles played by the distinguished tribal leaders like Dora Bisoi, Chakra Bisoi, Ratna 
Naik, Surendra Sai and Dhéeranidhar Naik etc. had identified themeselves with 
the mainstream of the freedom struggle. The most dominant characteristic of the tribal 
movements was that they were essentially uprisings against the foreign rules and hence 
can be construed to bz ths precursor of th3 national liberation movement. 


The Oriyas played an important role in the freedom struggle right from the peginning 
of the 19th century. The struggle began from March 1317 und2r the leaderships of 
Bakshi Jagabandhu and Krushna Chandra Bhramarbar Ray and was strengthened by the 
support of 400 Konds who came from Ghumsar and further inclusion of Kandhs and of 
Savaras of Banpur, Nayagarh, Boudh and Athmallik. With their help the struggle could 
continue at least up to 1825. Coastal Orissa was then completely silent for a full 
century and during this period the tribats alone en-livened the freedom struggle and were 
justified te be called the pioneer freedom fighters of Orissa. 


Raja Dhananjay Bhanja, king of Ghumsar, consequent upon his deposition by the 
British, revolted against the alien with the help of his Kandhs subjects. Dora Bisoi alias 
Birabar Patro was his chief supporter. After the death of the Aa/a On 3ist December, 
1835 Dora Bisoi took the leadership of the rebellion and continued the struggle for 
restoration of native rule, till 1837 when he himself was imprisoned. The tribals strunggle 
under his feaderShip had a far reaching consequence in neighbouring areas like Boudh, 
Anoul, Daspalla and Banpur. It was a Pioneer tribal movement which inspired many a 
popular revolts in the hill tracts of Orissa. 


During the Ghumsar rising ot 1835—37 the British came in direct contact with 
the Kandhs and their custom called human sacrifice. Their interference in their Socio- 
religious rites of the Kandhs led to a prolonged state of warfare in the Kandhs lands. The 
Kandhs of Boudh resisted first and the movement was led by Nabaghanr a Kahnar, 
Madhab Kahnar. Bira Kahnar. Maheswar Kahnar and Niladri Kahnar. However, by 1850 the 
movement collapsed. In the meanwhile, anothcr Kandhs leader, a true successor to Dora 
Bisoi, named, Cnakra Biso!, emerged as the champion of meria and carried on the struggle 
against the British. Chakra Bisoi not only egitated the Kandhs on socio-religious 
grounds but also could rely upon their resentment caused by the sufferings of the tribal 
community under the alien rulers. He also exploited the situation reviving the idea of 
restroration of native rule in Ghumsar by setting up Laxminarayan Bhanja, commonly 
called Raja Pilla. Thus he was able to capture the minds of the tribal population and 
led the movement for a long decade. 


Although the combined efforts of the tribals failed in the face of the advanced 
techniques and the treachery nf the British, Chakra Bisoi did not lose heart. As a |jast 
weapon to win over the fellow tribes, he invented the idea of a ‘New Deity.’ and promised 
them to revert to their long charished rite of sacrifice. The Kandhs were delighted at 
the new turn of events and declared that they ‘got a ‘God and a king’ and their hope in 
good wiil not hereafter fail“. Chakra Bisoi was then hotly chased by the British troops, 
was completely isolated and d-iven to the inaccessible jungles of the Central provinces 
where he ‘vas lost in oblivion. However, during 1837 and 1857 ths tribals like Kandhs 
and Savaras actively partcipated in the risings occured in Banpur, Nayagarh, Daspatla 
and Parlakhemundi. The Kandhs movement spread as far as Patna, Sonepur, Kalahandi, 
Madanpur-Ranpur and Jeypur and had a great impact on the tribal population there. 


Sambalpur rose against the British during the great Indian revolt of 1857 under 
the leadership of Surendra Sai. The struggle was supported by the tribals lika Gonds, 
binjhais and even the Kandhs. The tribals of the Cenral provinces came forward to help 
Surendra Sai. The struggle, thus, with their help could continue for five years. 
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In the sixties of the 19th century the tribals of Keonjhar rose in ravolt against their 
authorities. The bhuyans and /uangs were vociferous against their native Chiefs. Even 
they did not hesitate to resist the alien rulers who overlooked their traditions and felt 
needs. The struggle occurred in two phases. The leader of the first was Ratna Naik, a 
bhuyan by birth, who revolted against the feudal chief, Dhananjaya Narayan Bhanja, whom 
his community refused to accept as their ruler as he was an illegitimate heir and not duly 
Consecreted by them. Although a compromise was made, Ratna Naik refused to yield 
and consequently for his rebellious activity he was hanged to death at Cuttack along with 
six of his close associates. The British authorities hoped that such an examplary 
punishment would bring a salutary effect on the turbulent tribals. But such fond hopes 
were belied. 


The ruthless suppression of the British Government terribly enraged the tribals of 
Keonjhar who once again rose under the leadership of Dharanidhar Naik in 1891. The 
rising Was primarily directed against the feudal oppression in the shape of mal-administra- 
tion and economic exploitation. Dharanidhar Naik, unlike the previous bhuyan leader, 
Ratna Naik, was an educated young man who got, besides. some technica! training in 
Cuttack Survey School. He unearthed the serious facets of the maladies in Keonjhar and 
championed the cause of the tribal communities. He moved not only his tribal 
communities, but also other non-tribals of Keonjhar to fight against the authorities. 
But due to the treacherous acts of an Oriya elite, named, Fakirmohan Senapati, he was 
soon captured. Still, the struggle continued for a couple of years by his followers. 
As an after effect of his struggle, the authorities gave adequate attention to the cause for 
which Dharanidhar was fighting. The tribal resistance movement in Keonijhar was probably 
the most successful one in the sense that it was a unique event in the history of Orissa’s 
freedom struggle. Moreover, its leader, Dharanidhar, after his release in 1897, first led 
his life as a pensioner, and then chose to be a saint. While [leading a saintly life, he 
precched his sermons to the elderly leaders of Orissa, like Pandit Nilakantha Das and 
Pandit Gopabandhu Das. 


Some other tribal uprisings of considerable magnitude occurred in Orissa during the 
19th century- The Khairas of Daspalla, in 1854, Kandhs of Boudh in 1862, Kandhs of 
Kalahandi from 1878 to 1883, Mundas of Gangpur in 1885 and 1895 rose in revolt 
against the economic exploitation of their authorities. In the last decade of the 19 
century Nayagaih, Daspalla and Ranpur witnessed Prajameli or Praja-Bidroha in which 
the active, supporters were the Kandhs.- Though these episodes were short-lived, they 
had considerable impact upon the future generation in Orissa. The teaders of the tribal 
movements showed path to the posterity and thus were the forerunners of the new 
mission in the 20th century. 


All the tribal movements discussed above show that the tribals whan failed redressing 
their grievances through normal official channels, their maunting frustrations led the 
leaders to incite them to take law into their own hends. These movements were no doubt 
inherently survival movements against the incursions into conventional and traditiona! 
rights of the tribals. Moreover, some of these resistance movements were guided by a 
minority of emerging elites who engineered sub-nationalism among the tribals in the later 
hal? of the 19 century. In response to these tribal movements the British government, 
after an initial phase of reprassion, initiated a series of protective legislations and 
administrative devices and allcwed the European missionaries to stand as benevolent 
christian civilisation. They also adopted the policy for consolidation of tribal separatism 
along with limited welfare measures- Thus a minority of educated elites emerged to lead 
the tribal communities towards a separatist movement in the early decades of the 20th 
century- This goes parallel with the freedom movement in the country. 


With the growth of politica! awakering among the Oriyas in the latter half of the 
19 century, democratic movements started all over Orissa including the tribal infested 
garhjats, from the beginning of the 20 century- The tribals directly or indirectly played 
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their roies in the fulfilm :nt of the goals. In 1914 the famous kandh-meli took place in 
Daspalla in which th whols of the kandh population rose in revo!t against the arbitrary 
rofz of the British Government. The biased dicision of the British in selecting a person to 
succeed to the throne of D-spalla was tne :oot cause of this rising- But at th> same 
time it revealed the deepness of the wound tha‘ caused the subject population to revolt. 
The m2//, however, was Suppressed and the me/ias owere punished. Some were given 
death sentences and many others to different terms. 


The next important event occured in Gangpur relating to the munda tribes. The 
tribal movements in this region was unique. Biased by economic Causes, involving the 
tribals like Mundas and Oraons etc. series of evenis occured before and after 1939. 
Having developed an cconomic and political overtone and supported by the leaders outside 
the State this movement spearheaded the idea of creating a separate state for the tribals 
alone. The leader of this movement in Gangpur was Nirmat Munda. Tribal agitation 
under his leadership was intensified towards the end of 1938 2nd in the beginning of 
1939. Operation against the rebels began on the 25 April 1939. Firing was resorted 
to and it resulted in killing at least 30 peopts and wounding 50. Nirmal Munda and his 
associates were arrested and santenced to various terms of imprisonment- The rein of 
agitation then fell to the hands of Jaipal Singh who completely changed the Char.cter 
of the movement. 


During the Quit India Movement the tribals of Koraput were very active under the 
leadership of Laxmen Neik of Tentuligumma. Inspired by Radhakrishna Biswas Ray, 
Radhamohan Sahoo ard Sadasiv Tripathy, Laxman Naik had earlier fhought for the freedom 
of the country and had been courted arrest many times during 1939 and 1942. On 
his own ho inspired his hill tribes to join the movement. He and his close associate Nila 
Patro attended many meetings at different places of Koraput and made Bonda hills as 
their Chief centre of activity- The agitatois burnt the police station and thus took resort 
to violent activities. Laxman Naik was captured in course of British operarion and later, 
on a false charge, was tried to be hanged to death. This historic event of martyrdom 
took place on 29th March 1943 in the Berhempur jail. Besides, eighteen persons 
wers convicted to various terms and thirty to life imprisonment. 


These tribal uprisings with their success and failure represented the beginning of 
new consciousness among the tribals and non-tribal of Orissa of future time. The 
legendary heroes who faught ungrudgingly for the sake of their tribes, for their soil and 
above all for their tribal world left to the posterity their heroism, sacrifice and dedication 
which have been recorded in the annals of hisrory. 
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SWARAJYA SWAHA : 


How tie Non-co-operation Movement Started 
Spreading in Orissa 


Dr. Subhash Chandra Mishra 


1. The propagation of the Idea 

In 1920 a number of editorials and news commentaries appeared in the Samaja 
containing the praise of Mahatma Gandhi and brief, but enthusiastic, expositions of 
Gandhi‘s ideas of a Non-Co-operation Movement against the British rule in the country. 
Among the senior Oriya patriots and public workers in 1920-21, Gandhism did not find an 
exponent more influential and more eloquent than the founder-editor of the Samaja. 


On a scanning of the files of the Sama/ja of 1920, we find that this newspaper added 
the honorific Mahatma, for the first time to Gandhi’s name, in a news report published in 
its issue of 3rd April 1920. 


In its issue dated 29 May 1920, the Samaja published for the first time an 
exposition of Mahatma Gandhi‘’s idea of a Non-Co-operation Movement aganist the British 
rule. In a column headed : Sambada O Samketa, there was an entry commenting on the 
news that, on the advise of Mahatma Gandhi, the Indian Muslims had decided not to co- 
operate with the British Government; that the Muslims all over the world were displeased 
with Great Britain because she did not respect Muslim opinion demanding the maintenance 
of the territorial integrity of Turkey, the possessions of the Khalifa of Islam. The Samaja 
observed that most of the top leaders of India did not accept as good Gandhi’s idea of non- 
co-operation, and that even the Nizam, inspite of his sympathy for the Muslim cause, Was 
said to have prohibited such a movement in Hyderabad State. The leaders who were 
critical of Gandhi held that, because in every rajya their were rulers and the ruled, any 
Non-co-operation Movement ‘would not but produce indiscipline and chaos. Gandhi, 
however, argued that all those who would adopt his interpretation of a Non- Co-operation 
Movement aganist the British rulers were expected to abstain from violence, even when 
the rulers inflicted belows on them. The Samaja commented that the Gandhian method 
reminded one of rusha rushi Vyapara, a Conflict of will in a family between a mother and 
a fretful child. “Indeed there is no malice in it (Gandhian Non-Co-operation). Rather it 
is possible only where there exists Sneha-Mamata (affection and attachment)”. 
Gandhi’s was a durgama patha, a path on which obstacles were many. Yet, Gandhi was 
undeunted, and millions of his countrymen who regarded him as a debata,a god-live 
man, were willing to follow Gandhi in his Andolana (agitation). Already many 
respectable Indian Muslims had renounced their pada, mana and maryada, posts and 
titles of honour received from the British Government?. 


On 12 June, the Sameja. reported that some days ago there was an important 
meeting of Indian leaders at Allahabad. After much debate, the leaders assembled at 
Alfahapad adopted Gandhi’s proposal! to launch a Non-Co-operation Movement, should the 
Viceroy fail to obtain suitable revision, in consultation with the Muslims, of the provisions 
of the treaty with Turkey. A committee was formed to PpoPularise Swadesh/, Gandhi 
had appealed to the peopfe to take precaution aganist all kinds of disturbance at the time 
of the Non-Co-operation Movements. “Who knows,” asked the Sama/a, “what would result 
from this Ando/ana (agitation) that is being started in many directions? ?” 
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Inits issue of 26 June 1920, the Sama/ja, explained, once again, the Gandhian 
method of Non-Co-opesration, as Gandhi wanted it to be, meant that neither the lawyers would 
attend the Courts of Law, nor the Government servants would continue to se’ve the Govern- 
ment. People would not go to the District Board -or the Municipality, oi the Lat’s, the 
Lord Sahib‘s Council. Tha Zamindars would not pay the land revenue to the Government. 
“In brief, the people shall not in any manner co-operaje with the Government's €édmini-. 
strative functions.” Gandhi understood that, because of this movement, many woul!d lose 
their jobs, and the country could be enveloped in asant/, an interruption of tranquility, 
“put all those have to be tolerated for the sake of Truth”, “Ganchi is of opinion that 
if we cannot resist, we should at least restrain ourselves from co-operating with what 
is anyaya (unjust).” in this respect whatever Gandhi had said was true and in 
conformity to the teachings and actions of great men through the ages. The common 
pecple waited for the great men to set an example. “On seeing the greatmen jumping 
into the fire (to uphold an ideal), the teenuing millions, like insects leap intc it.”* 


In its column Sambada O Samketa, the Sama/ja of 31 July 1920, reported that 
the Centra! Khilafat Committee of Bombay had decided to hold a countrywide hartal 
on 1 August 1920, to mark the commencement of the Non-Co-operation Movement. 
The Samaja expressed a hope that Gandhi would consider favourably Pandit Medan 
Mohan Malaviya’s request to him to postpone the movement till it obtained the 
approval of the top leaders of the country, who were expected to assemble in a few 
weeks at Calcutta for a special session of the Congress.’ 


Commenting on a newsreport that, with the purpose of taking timely action, 
the British Government was watching Gandhi’s movements, the Sama/a wrote in its 
issue of 7 August 1920 : “in the eyes of the Iridians, Mzehatma Gendhiis no more 
a man; he has become a debata ( a god-like man). No one can say what utpata 
(disturbances) will follow any apamana (insults), anyaya (injustice), or atyachara 
(oppression) inflicted on him.” Gandhi was honest in his statement of principles; he 
was determined to just those into effect, personally. He was a man with a clean 
heart, a man Who did not practise Kutanit/ policy of (disimulation) said the Samaja. ° 


On 7 August the Samaja informed its readers that the Non-Co-operation Movement 
had begun since 1 August 1920, and that Mahatma Gandhi had returned the three 
medals which he received from the British Government for services during the Boer 
War; and that the principle of Non-Co-operation was adopted by the Bihar Congress 
Committee and the Bombay Home Rule League. [It was improper on the part of the 
Government, said the Sama/a, to adopt strict action against the egitated Muslims. 
A policy of repression could worsen the situation in the country.” 


On 28 August 1920, the Samaja reported that the Muslim League would hold a 
meeting at Calcutta on 4 September 1920, at the time of the special session of the 
Congress scheduled to be held there. “Let us see what solution the Congress and 
the Muslim League will find out for the Khi/afat issue.” ) 


Gopabandhu, the President of the District Congress Committee, Puri accompained 
by A. V. Thakkar, left Puri on 2 September, to atiend the special session of the 
Congress at Calcutta.’ 


In its issue of September 1920, the Sama/ja, expressed in clear terms its 
approval of the Non-Co-operation Movement. It reported thet, at the special session 
of ths Congress Party at Calcutta 148 votes were cast in favour, and 134 against the 
proposal to start the Non- Co-operation Movement; and that it was “a no small lesson 
in Democracy ” that, after the result of the voting was known, persons who had 
voted against the proposal expressed their suPport to it. The Sama/a hoped that 
Gandhi and his Nistapara Bhaktas (strict followers), would begin to act according to 
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their principles. The resolution adopted by Congress Party called for the return of the 
titles received from the Government, the boycott of the Government durbars, and the 
Government Councils. Against the Courts of Law and the Government Schools the 
boycott was to be introduced gradually,.!? 


In its issue dated 25 September 1920, the Semaja was more forthright in its 
support to the Non-Co-operation Movement. Referring to the Kathe Madhuriya, sweet 
rotary, of Bipin Chandra Pal and other leaders who had urged at th2 special session 
of the Congres ; at Caicutta that the only result of boycotting the Government Council 
could bz the packing of the Councils with Non-Congressites, the Samaja said, “Let any 
one say anything, there is no other way than this [boycotting the Councils], in the 
present circumstances of India. Som? may say, this is something like ‘honoring the 
thieves’ [the Non-Congressites] : but what is the other way ?” Some peop!e in the 
Congress circlvs wer? saying that the decision of the special session at Calcutta to 
launch the Norn-co-operation Movem23nt should be reviewed at the party’s annual 
session scheduled to be held at Nagpur in December. The Seamaja did not favour tha 
suspension of the Non-Co-opeiation Movement till December. “By not abiding by the 
Cong ‘ess decision [made at the sp2cial session of Calcutta on 8 and 9 September] the 
prestige of the Congress will disappeer in tne eyes of the English race and other 
countries in the world,” H! 


How and when would India gain her liberation ? In its issue dated 25 September 
1920, comenting on the reports that a few duiys ago a Labour Conference held at 
Chicago noticed the Jndian question, that the question was expected to be raised at a 
Conference of the Ba/asevi (the Bolshsviks) to be held at Baku and that people in other 
countries also were expressing their sympathy and concern for the cause of Indian 
liberation, the Sama/ja wrote : ‘But, one’s liberation is in one’s hands. So long as one 
depends on- another for materials starting from a piece of cloth to firewood, it is 


impossible for one to be independent”! 


li. The reactions of the Utkal Dipika 


Soon after the special session of the Indian National Congress, the editorial of the 
Utka/ Dipika considered it to be of historical importance. But said : ‘‘We confess we 
have not been able to appreciate its real worth.’ The editorial adjudged Mahatma 
Gandhi as ‘‘no ordinary man,” and cautiously observed’’ it is hard to appreciate the idea or 
ideas of such seers and saints as Tilak or Gandhi.” At the same time, it observed: 
“\We say once more, the special session of the Congress has a speciality which is sublime 
and supreme and will form a glorious chapter in the national life of India.’” 


in the next issue the editorial of the Urkal! Dipika stated; “Mahatma Gandhi now 
stands higher and higher having Scored a triumph which was seldom attained by an 
Indian politician. His triumph has bzen a triumph moral, physica! and intallectual and 
not to say politica! in extense. His greatness lies in his soul power, not visionary nor 
fantastic, but raal and realizable which has given such a throb to India that, as it grows in 
volume and intvnsity, it will go on and on and Where to the future only will decide.” 
While ‘certain portions or items” appeared “imprecticabte” to the group of persons to 
which befonged the auther of the editorial, the achievements of the Congress by far was 
considered great.” The Congress, the Great National Congress was hitherto fudging and 
swerving, licked and lank. But now ? Now it has focussed and concentrated into a 
mighty force which being led by an Unseen Hand will reveal to India “Here 1 am.” 
The time will come, when not only India but the world at large will not only 
admire but bow to Gandhi‘s inspiration. Why, because he is a ‘Mahatma’! 


Who wrote these editorials of the Utka/ Dipika ? So far, a high appreciation of the 
Mahatma. But, from the next issue onwards, the Utka/l Dipika gradually drifted away 
openlv condemned non-co-operation as unworkable. It championed the stand taken by 
the Sahayog/? Madhu Babu. It is surprising that these issues of the Dipika did not 
mention the name of the editor. 
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The Dipika of 25 S2ptember commented : “‘The non-co-operation mantra is a mighty 
load, but where is the Titan to bear it on his shoulder? ..- ve. The master of the mantra 
has no personality” because ‘‘his p2rsonality is me:ged with something higher, not easily 
conceivable.” How to give ctfect to it (the mantra of non-co-operation), So as to mould 
Indian life to suit the means to the end aimed af ? vse us Our humble advice therfore 
is “cut the Gerdian knot and take the half hog ‘Co-operation’ and have your end, 
mercenary though it is, served all right. . . . .. Go in by all meens for ‘Co-operation’, though 
you will have to fight against odds.”!° 


On 2 October 1920, the Utkal Dipika suspected the inactivity before the forth- 
coming etections to the Council as “‘a lull before the sterm’’ and commented through a 
news item that even if C. R. Mas, etc., had already boycotted the Council elections, it was 
not yet time for Utkal to go for the boycott.” 


By 13 November 1920, when the election to the Council was fast approaching, the 
Utkal Dipika made a categorical statement : ‘We are not in favour .of boycott of 
Councils.” it pleaded thet it should be tested first how the Reform Scheme was going 
to be implemented. Those who were for the boycott, the Dipika called them Charama- 
panthi, the radicals or the extremists. It argued that since the Mahatma’s proposal was 
yet to be discussed at the Annual Session of the Congress, that even if the Puri District 
Congress Committee had already taken a decision in favour of Non-Cooperation before it 
could be finally accepted by the Congress, the absence of such committees in other districts 
of Orissa did a«10t leave any scope to assess the public opinion there, moreover for a back- 
ward and fragmented tract like that of Utkala, non-co-operation remained too far from 
their reaches and never adorable at all. Rather the Oriya people should strive to solve their 
“Khanda Bikhandita Abasta”’ the fragmented status.!” 


A strongly worded editorial, ‘Non-Co-operation”’, appeared in the Utkal Dipika on 
20 November 1920. It condamned the ‘Mohamantra’ of the Mahatma thus : ““Ushered in 
launched and trumpeted as pacific, peacefui and non-violent a Cult....v vuln judged by its 
main features and the modus Operand/ adopted, it manifests a phenomenon which is omi- 
nously dangerous. The great Mahatma does not foresee it or seeing sees not, orit may be 
having seen, ‘either ignores or connives. Avoiding the intelligentsia which lurks about and 
flock would the inner and outer walls of the forensic and other money making arenas 
whereto the ‘cult’ ought to go and show its ciean palms and cry ‘halt’ or open ‘serame’, it 
is seaking ensnowing and trying hard to draw into its solemn conclave, the impressionable 
immature and inflammable minds, turning them topsyturvy and making them cut somersault 
with parents, guardians, Gurus and teachers none excepted, nay, not even, the tutelary gods 
and goddesses. Is this the ‘Shikshya’ or the teachings worthy of a Mahatma however high 
or noble his ideals may be ? In one word we say that the non-Cco-operation cult is a 
promulgamation of a venal and vengealful type of ‘strike’ in sanctimonious disguise anti- 
British, anti-Indian and anti-everything. It is a sling aimed at against established 
Government « «+. « ଚାହ. could anything be more egregiously suicidal ? The ‘Cult’ to all 
appearance seems vindictively destructive, meant to bring all “down-on-heels” and thereb 
disturb and destroy the existing state of things” .2° 4 


Another news item of the same issue caytioned the Or/yas : “Oriya brethern 1 
beware of people who talk of non-co-operation in Orissa. If any one wishes to a 
this suicidal policy, let him do so by all means. But do not let him use the nam 
the country or the nation... ... «Do not try your head on the rock. It will do d Ww 
are far far behind - the tim2. God save us from our kind friends’21, oe 


What else is it but etection propaganda py Madhu Babu‘’s men ? 
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On 21 November a Sundéey a mecting was held at Puri ‘or Mr. Des’s election and 
resolutions were passed in his favour. The next déy, 22 November, was a Monday and 
thet for a Bada Ekadas/ day, when mény pilgrims fiom far and neér frequanted Puri town 
to heve Jagannath Darshan,Gopabandhu himself eddressed a geéthering explaining his 
reasons for boycotting the Council. This wes never forgotten by Medhu Babu who 
angrily reacted to it afterwerds, in March, 1921, in the Council Chamber et Patna.?? 


The elections were over in f¢voui of Mr. Des End the jubliant Dipika snobbed the 
non-co-operators és “‘cert?in Dbungler” and “‘vertiple paimers’”’ of gescowading there was 
enough, and by being Able to engége a few willy milky henchmen they expected that the 
ol vateren in the field of campaign would be floored, stumped énd stunned. Poor 
creatures, they counted without the host and Mr. Das’s ‘Empty Box’ wés soon found to 
be filled to the full... .. ., Mr. DéEs’s election, was, therefore, phenomenal” 23 


As the date of election drew nearer, towards the end of November 1920, the gulf 
between the Dipika and the Samaja widened. {It mey be noted that the Dipika through 
its pointing finger, provoked Gopabandhu and his followers to accelerate the process of 
“Asahayoga prachara”’. Mr. Das’s victory in the election, though not without contestant, 
possibly became comparatively ‘Phenomenal’ due to the massive campaign mads by the 
‘old veteran’ End the boycott policy, Which Gopabandhu was harping-upon, kept aloof 
rnany activists from the fray and plausibly also this ‘boycott’ idea was not found convin- 
cing to the Oriya electorate who were more trained in Madhu Bapu’s logic of Oriya 
Deshamishrana since long. Though Madhu Babu'’s followers were dancing in joy, after 
the victory, Gopabandhu stood undeterred and treaded the path shown by the Mahatma, 


Ill. Chakradharpur and after 


The Chakradharpur session of the Utkal Seammi/an; was held on 30, 31 December 1920 
and 1 January 1921. The second resolution on the second dey of the session Was 
the feteful one. {It said that while maintaining the existing objectives of the Utka/ 
Sammi/ani, the aims and objectives of the Indian National Congress be adopted as the aims 
and objectives of the Utkal Sammi/ani. Thls was moved by Gopabandhu and supported 
by Chandrashekhar Behere of Sambaipur. This was passed after a voting. 


One may notice a powerfully-written letter from en anonymous correspondent 
published in the Utka/a Dipika in its issue of 8 January 1921.* The correspon- 
dent wrote that tho Non-Co-operation Movement started by the Indian National Congress 
had own the support of a section of political extremists in India. Like a tidal wave of 
the sea, this Non-Co-operation Movement had hit Orissa also. The local effects of this 
Congress Movement would, however, be determined largely by the local conditions in 
Orissa. At the Chakradharpur Conference, the Oriya disciples of Mahatma Gandhi and 
the supporters of his Non-Co-operation Movement had seized the control of the Utkala 
Semmilani. 


‘They had driven the Semmi/ani to a course of action different from that it had 
maintained in the past sixteen years of its existence. The proceedings of the Chakradhar- 
pur Conference would not leave unimpaired the old image of the Utkala Sammilani : a 
Jatiya Sammitani of Oriyas for the promotion or Oriya Jatiya objectives. The correspondent 
of the Utkal/a Dipika deplored that, after the Chakradharpur Session, the Sammilani was 
no longer an .organisation for Matru Puja (the worship of Utkala Mata) : It had 
turned into a /ee/abhumyi, a stage for irresponsible play, of some persons seeking personal 
glory. The correspondent of the Utka/ Dipika regretted that at the Chakradharpur 
Sammil/an;, Babu Jegabandhu Singh, the President, sat through the proceedings as a 
figurehead, while Gopabandhu Babu appeared as the Chalanti Pratima, the Moving 
Embodiment, or the President. Gopabandhu was the real performer of the presidential 
function at the Assembly, said the Utka/ Dipika correspondent. It was not Jagabandhu 
but Gopabandhu who rose there to reply when the questions were addressed to the 
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President. The Chakradharpur Conference was really a Sammil/ani of Gopahandhu and 
his folluwers. They had turned Gopabandhu into an Utkalavatar (an Oriya Zvatar) or 
into en Utkala edition of Mahatma Gandhi. The Utkal/ Dipifa correspondent noted that 
Gopabendhu did not protest when his followers raised at the Conference their hurrahs of 
victory : Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jay : Gopabandhu Babu Ki Jay : In the Subjects Committee, 
the critical resolution for adoption of the objectives of the Indien Netional Congress had 
peen moved by Godavaris Mishra, a known essociate of Gopabandhu. The Subjects 
Committee did not accept that resolution without Vadanubada, much debete. At the 
plenary meeting of the Conference, Gopebandhu himself moved that resolution, and in his 
speech had cssured the meeting thet the resoluticn for the edortion of Indian Nationa 
Congress objectives had really nothing to do with the Non-Co-operation Mcvement of the 
Congress- The Dipika correspondent deplored that by a trickery of eloquence 
Gopabandhu Babu had deceived himself, his aucience and the Oriya Jat;; and that,, 
at in fact, Gopabandhu’s speech on the occasion Contained little else but the exposition of 
the non-Co-operation policy of the Congress Party.” 


Though this correspondent of the Utkal/ Dipika preferred not to publish his name, it 
was apparent from the quality of the composition, and its shrewd politica! analysis of the 
Chakradharpur Conference, that the correspondent could be an Oriya leader of Home 
standing and who had long been connected with the Utkala Sammi/ani. The 
correspondent was a supporter of the stand taken by Madhu Babu, Brajasundar Das, 
Viswanath Kar and others, against the Second Resolution of the Chakradherpur 
Conference. The letter of the Utka/ Dipika’s anonymous correspondent embodied much 
of what one might surmise, Madhu Babu himself or Brajasundar could have said regarding 
the Chakradharpur Conference and Gopabandhu’s rote in it. 


To Gopabandhu, the Deshamishrana for Oriyas and Swara/ya for all indians were 
political concessions to be wrested from the British rulers in India. These were not 
contlicting but complimentary goals for the Oriya people, in Gopabandhu’s view. In the 
editorial of the Sema/a of 29 Januery 1921, Gopabandhu said that only Swara/ya for all india 
could bring about, satisfactorily and finally a solution for the Oriya Deshmishrana issue, and 
other benefits in future: the full development of the Oriya Jati, the quick promotion of 
the long-term cultural, economic and social goals of the Or/ya leaders.’ Gopabaudhu 
held the view that the recent Congress Party session at Nagpur had paved the way for 
Oriya Deshamishrana. Yet Gopabandhu was unhappy because of the split in the 
Sammilan/- Through his editorials in the Sama/a, in the months after the Chakradharpur 
Conference, Gopabandhu appealed to the Oriya leaders for the restoration of the unity 
of the Utkal Sammilani. 


The Chakradharpur split of 1920 in the Utkala Sammilani killed the Sammi/ani for 
all practice! purposes of institutional leadershlp in the Or/ya movement. Though for some- 
time after the Chaekradharpur split the local branches of the Sammi/an? maintained their 
offices, these did not provide local leadership, nor attract much popular attention, in a 
period when in Orisse, as in the neighbouring provinces, the Non-Co-operation 
Movement led by the Congress excited the people to nearly fever pitch- The Cuttack 
district branch of the Utkala Sammil/ani, the most prestigious branch and a stronghold of 
Madhu Babu’s group, appeared to ignore the Chakradharpur resolutions. Later in the year 
1921, the Chakradharpur split was widened further when Gopabandhu and his group 
participated actively in the Non-Co-operation Movement. 


We do not find in Gopabendhu’s writings in 1920-21 or after any indication of 
hostility towards the Gaed/jat Chiefs. But in the Chakradharpur Proceedings what was 
particularly offensive to the Gad/at Chiefs was a resolution for setting up an Advisory 
Committee (with Gopabandhu’s neme first on the list of the members) to visit the Gadjat 
areas and to report to the Sammif/ani on how best to improve the administration in the 
princely States. It was common knowledge that the administration in the native provinces 
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in Dhenkanal, Mayurbhanj, Hindo!, Balangirpatna and other Gad/at areas was backward in 
comparison to the British Indian districts of Orissa. Gopabandhu could well argue in the 
Sameja that the resources for the future growth of the Oriya nation really lay in Gadjat 
areas, and that the backwardness of the Gad/at areas could not be put a matter of concern 
for the Oriya Jati. Yet, one must concede that considering the prevailing critical concern 
of a section of Congresr leaders regarding the system and practice of administration in 
the native States, and the known loyalist attitude of the rulers of these States to the 
paramount power, it was not strange that the Gad/jat Chiefs did not welcome the resolu- 
tions of the Chakradharpur Conference imposing on the Utkala Sammil/ani the aims and 
objectives of the [Indian National Congress- The Oriye Chiefs, like the native princes in 
other parts of the country, would have nothing to do with Ganchi’s Non-Co-operation 
Movement against the British ru'e in India. 


On the last day of the Sammi/oni’s Conference, Baikuntha Nath Badapanda ଠof 
Phuljhar extended, on behalf of the Oriyas in the Central Provinces, an invitation to the 
Utkal Sammil/ani to hold its next annual Session at Padmapur. But the Chakradharpur 
split drained away the vital elan of the Utkal/a Sammi/an/. Never again could the 
Utkala Sammi/an; meet anywhere at any time at an annual conference of all the Oriya 
people on the grand scale as seen last at Chakradharpur. 


IV. The Asahayoga in Sambalpur, January, 1921 

In his Sembalpur Zilara Kangresa /tihasa, published in 1935, Nrusingha Guru, an 
active participant in the students agitation in Sambalpur in 1921 in support of the Non- 
Co-operation Movement tells us that a student, named Jagannath Mishra, of the Sambal- 
pur Zilla School, a Government High School, atterded the annual Session of the Utkal 
Sammif/ani reld at Chakradharpur at the end of December 1920. On his return to Sambal- 
pur, he lost no time in inSpiring his friends with reports of the Chakradharpur proceedings; 
and, on 2 January 1921, at an Assembly atop the Budharajra Hill, some nationalist 
students resolved that from the day after, they all would boycott their Government 
schools. 7 


The cries of Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai and Bharat Mata Ki Jai first raised by the 
student asahayogis atop the Budharajs Hill that day were picked up,as it were, by 
thousands of other Or/yas in Sambalpur town and other Oriya-speaking tracts, in the 
following weeks. Next day, on the 3 January, about 200 students boycotted the 
Sambalpur Zilia School, and visited parts of the town in groups crying nationalist slogans. 
On the same cay, Mahatma Gandhi and Gopabandhu and nationalist leaders of Bergal 
were informed by telegrams from Sambalpur about the Non-Co-operation Movement srarted 
in the town by the studedts. In the following days, the patriotic genty of Sambalpur town, 
Chandrasekhar Behera, Dasarathi Mishra, Mahendranath Verma, Seth Ladabhai Tharia, Seth 
Ratan Singh Hansraj, Seth Ramprasadji, Ramkrishna Behera, Baikuntha Behera and Anan- 
diram Shukla made arrangements for the boarding and lodging of the student asehayogis. 
{n a meeting held near Balibandha, Dayanidhi Gauntia, an Oriya leader from Phuljhar, 
made a speech supporting the boycott of Government schools- Arun Dash, Mohemmad 
Hussein, Abdulla Majid, Laxminarayan Mishra, Chandrashekhar Panigrahi, Venimadhav 
Supkar, Jagannath Mishra, Gauri Shankar Sahani and Nrusingh Guru were among the 
student leaders who led the Non-Co-operation Movement in Sambalpur in 1921. 28 
With the aid of the Bhadravyaktis, the gentry of the town was started at the local Fraser 
Club, a National School, for the benefit of the students boycotting the Government 


institutions. 


Gopabandhu tfeft Cuttack for Calcutta soon after he learnt by telegram about the 
student’s Non-Co-operation Movement in Sambalpur. On the 17 January, accompanied 
by Nilakantha Das and Bhagiratha Mishra, Gopabandhu reached Sambalpur by train from 
Calcutta. At the ‘Sambalpur railwey station, Gopabandhu and his companions were 
received by the Sambalpur gentry, comprising Oriyas, Biharis, Gujuratis, MarwarisS and 
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othar people, Hindus and Muslims- Nilakantha and Bhagiratha were garlanded by many 
people, for it was known that Nilakantha had resigned from nis post of lecturer ‘n Oriya 
at the University of Calcutta and Bhagiratha had boycotted his M. A. and B. L. classes 
at Calcutta, and the two were tak2n by Gopabandnu to Sambelpur to take charge of the 
newly-started National Schoo! and to promote ths Non-Co-operation Movement in the 
town. From the railway station Babu Achyutananda Purohit took Gopabandhu, Nliakanths 
and Bhagiratha by motor car to the Fraser Hall. At the Fraser Hall, Gopabandhu and 
Chandrashekhar Behera spoke to the students and teachers on the idea of the National 
School. Later that day, in a public meeting of about 2000 people hsid at Balibandha 
Ghat, seven to eight people representing the several sampradaya, communities. of the 
town and two student-leaders spokein support of the boycott of the Government 
Schools- ® Thereafter some of the students, who nid given up boycott to go 
back to Government School, rejoined the Nationa! School. Th3 number of students 
in the rolls of the National School increased by 45, on the next day. 3° 


\/. The Asahayoga in Cuttack, January-February, 1921 


In its issue of 15 January 1921, ths editorial of the Sama/a raferred to the relation- 
ship existing between Great Britain and her two dominions, Australia and Canada, and 
proceeded to say ; “‘Indiens are go/am (slaves) in their own Country.” For, the big posts 
in Government which were open to Indians, even that thea Councillorships were Chakiri 
(paid service). Atl Indians serving the Government, from the village Chowkidar to the 
High Court Judge, were Chak/rias, paid servants, of the Britrsh Government. “‘Indians 
do not want to remain slaves anymore. Indians want Swarajya, now”. The decision for 
Asahayoga niti, tn3 principle of Non-Co-operation, first accepted by tne Congress in its 
special session at Calcutta in September, 1920, was approved finally, by the annual 
session of the Congress held at Nagpur, in the last week of December, 1920. Not go/mal. 
disturbances, but peaceful! asahayoga would be the means of this nyaya sangata ladhei, 
morally justified struggle, for achieving Swarajya, Seli-rule, for Indians. “The Indian 
National Congress has at last realised that nobody gives anything, when one kneels 
to another and begs.” Tha Asahayoga niti, was the expression of the nation’s pana, 
resolve, to stand on its own legs, and the Congress deserved praise for starting the 
movement. “The achievements of the Congress in the past three months amount to much 
mor8 than what the Congrsss could do in the previous thirty-five years.” *! 


On 16 January 1921, the Cuttack District Congress Committee decided to 
form, without delay, Congress Committees, in other districts, and thereafter to Set up a 
Pradeshika Congress Committee for Utkala, It was also decided to approach the Atl- 
India Congress Committees, before April, 1921, for its approval of these proceedings of 
the Cuttack Congress Committee. 3? 


In the third w3ek of January, 1921 after his return from Sambalpur, Gopabandhu 
put himself at the h2ad of th3 incipient students agitation and Asahayoga Andolana at 
Cuttack. On 23 Januvary 1921, in its report on ths Congress Sabha at Cuttack, tha 
Sema/a, said that Asaha/yoga against thes Government was increasingly strong among the 
students, and that in Cuttack about 50 college students and 200 school students were 
boycotting th2ir educational institutions. The same issue of the Seamaja, in reporting on 
Katakare Asahayoga Prachara, th2 propagation of Asahayoga in Cuttack, said that there 
had been a mo2eting of 1,590 people at the Cuttack Town Hall for the purpose of selecting 
m2m9b2r fo’ the Cuttack District Congress Committee. In that meeting of businessmen, 
pteaders and kuktears, stud2nts ond others, Gopabandhu exolained in detail fthe aims and 
objectives of th2 indian National Congress. 3 


_ On 25 January, Gopabandhu addressed a meeting of 73,000 people on the 
Kathjuri sands at Cuttack, to broadcast the idea of asahayoga- About ‘this time, Gopa- 
bandhu started visiting different parts of ths Cuttack district to win popular support 


for the Congress. 
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On 6 January, Gopabandhu spoke at a meeting of the Cuttack District 
Congress Committee, the Committee decided that Congress pracharakas in the mofussi/ 
would seek to vopularise the Charekha and persuade the villagers to set up National 
Schools and Panchayat Ada/ats. Later that day, Gopabandhu addressed two other public 
meetings at Cuttack; one at Buxibazer, the other a bigger assembly in Ranihat area. At 
the first meeting, attended by prominent Muslim businessmen of the town, the people 
resolved to give up the habit of drinking intoxicating liquors. The people at Ranihat area 
resolved to collect from their locality money and must;, a handful of rice for the support 
of the nationalist workers. ® 


Next day, 7 February, Gopabandhu presided at a mseting of about 500 people 
at Mansinghpatna. There he appealed to the educated youth to give up their aloofness 
<owards their uneducated countrymen. On the same day, Speaking at the Jagannath 
Ballabh temple, Gopabandhu told an assembly of 600 people, that the British Government 
was no longer honest and religious in its actions, and that the people should cut off their 
Contracts with such a Government. 2° 


VI. Political campaigning in Ganjam, Singhbhum, Balasore, Puri and Cuttack, 
February-March, 1921. 


On 12 February 1921, the Samaja reported Katakare Tumula Ando/ana, the serious 
agitation in Cuttack; cn 19 Februery it reported on Utkala Vyapi Andolana, the 
agitation all over Utkala. 3” 


On receiving a telegram from Ganjam on 9 February, Gopabandhu accompanied 
by Niranjan Pattnaik left for Berhempur by e night trein from Cuttack. Early noxt 
morning, 10 February, the two leaders frem Cutteck were welcomed at the Berhampur 
Railway Station by e crowd of enthusizestic students, lewyers and other public men. 
After being taken through the town in a procession in their honour, Gopebendhu 
addressed a meeting of students and other people. Speaking in English, he explained 
to them the aims and objectives of Asahayoga Ando/ana and the role of students in ‘his 
Ando/ana. in the afternoon of the seme dey at a gathering cf about 2,000 people 
near the Parede Ground of Berhampur town, Niranjan Pattneik Spoke in English and 
Gopabandhu spoke in Oriya. Gopabandhu exhorted all Ganjamis, Oriyas as well as 
Te/ugus, Hindus as well as Muslims, to join the Non-Co-ogperation Movement. The 
meeting resolved that the citizens of Berhempur should set up in their town a National 
School and a Swarajyashram (Congress Party Gffice). 33 


Next day, 11 February, Gcpabandhu and Niranjan Pattanaik went by motor car 
to Resulkunda. There they addressed a gathering of 5,000 people. Various actions of the 
local community joined to form a Rasulkunda 7a/uk Congress Committee. Some 
students of Rasulkunda got themselves enrolled as volunteer workers of the Congress 
Party. 3° 


On 12 February, Gopabandhu left Rasulkunda for Aska, where he attended a 
meeting of 2,000 peopte. “° 


On 13 February, Gopabandhu went by train from Aska to Ichhapur, Where he 
addressed a gathering of 1,500 people. ¢! 


On the evening of the same day, 13 February, on reaching Parlakimedi by train, 
Gopabandhu and Niranjan Pattnaik found a crowd of 2,000 people, were awaiting to 
receive them at the railway station- From the railway station, they went in a 
procession to the Khi/afat Committee Pendal, where Gopabandhu made a brief speech. 
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Next morning, 14 February, Gopabandhu addressed, in English, € mecting of 
school and coflege students at Porlakimedi. in the evening 5.000 people of the town 
attended a meeting addressed by Gapabandhu. On 15 Februery, Gopabandhu presided 
at the opening of a Nat'onal School in Parlakimedi. On the same day, he left Parlakimedi, 
to return to Cuttack, via Tekkali, At Tekke!;, Gopatendhu halted briefly, only to 
addrass the students and people of the town orn the practice of Asahayoga. On 
Gopabandhu’s advice, Niranjan Pattnaik remained at Berhampur for some days to set 
up there the Ganjam District Congress Committee. “° 


On 15th February, the day he returned to Cuttack, Gopabandhu was elected to 
the Orissa Branch of the Executive Body of the Khifafat Committee. Next day, he 
attended a meeting of the Orissa Khilafat Committee heid at Tinkonia Bagicha. On 
17 February, at a public meeting presided by Maulavi Abdul Manan, Gopaderdhu 
spoke on Asahoyoga against the Government Councils. {In the evening of the same day, 
at the Utkala Swarajyashram. Gopabandhu spent three hours talking to a group of 
students preparing for the Matriculation Examination. He exhorted them to join in the 
nationalist propaganda work. Sixteen of these students joined the Swarajya Sevaka 
Sangha, a band of volunteers. On 18 February, speaking at a meeting held in Marwari 
Patti, Gopabendhu urged the /Marwari businessmen of Cuttack to partic: pate actively in the 
Congress Movement. #3 


Two days jater, on 20 February, Gopabandhu was preaching Asahayoga in 
Singhbhum. At a public meeting in Chakradharpur, Gopabandhu said that patriotic 
people should set up, without delay, Congress Committees in every Province, District, 
Taluka, Thana, and village to guide the people in the way of Asahayoga against the 
British Government. in response to his speech, the netionalist workers set up at 
Chakradharpur, the Singhbhum District Congress Committee.** 


This District Committiee was put under the Utkala Pradeshika Congress Committee, 
and Godavaris Misra, one of the eminent Oriyas of the Satyabadi School, was made 
the first President of the Singhbhum District Committee. This Committee obtained 
the contro! of a Sevaka Sangha, a batch of volunteers, formed sometime earlier, for 
the propagation of swedeshi, nursing the sick, social service, and campaign against 
the use of narcoties.*” 


Three days later, on 23 Fepruary, Gopabandhu was preaching Asahayoga at 
Balasore, one of the important centres of English education and Oriya jatiya andolana, 
north of Cuttack. From the railway station Gopabandhu went stiaight to the Balasore 
Town Hall, to address a meeting there. As at Singhbhum, he exhorted the Balasore 
patriots to setup a Congress Committee in the town. The meeting established a 
Balasore District Congress Committee with Treilokyanath Ghcesh as President, and 
Ghanashyam Mahanti and Narendranath Sarker, as Secretaries. As many as 50 persons 
enlisted themselves as members on the spot. 


Next day, 24 February, Gopabandhu left Balasore and reached Soro, where, hé 
persuaded the local People to set up a Congress Committee in the town. As many 
as 60 persons enlisted as members of the Soro Congress Committee. in his address 
at Soro, Gopabandhu said that Asahayoga, was not reja-vidroha strictly speaking and 
that it was important forthe asahayog/ workers to possess honesty of purpose and 
simplicity. Next day on 25 February, Gopabandhu laid the foundation of a Nationa! 
School at So:o. It was named Radhanath Jatiya Vidyalaya after the name of Radhenath 
Roy, the noted Oriya poet from Soro. In his speech at Soro, Gorabandhu explained 
to the people the Khil/afat issue and the nature of the Punjab Tragedy; he referred to 


the local problems also : the periodic visitations of flood, famine, and malaria epidemic, 
in the Balasore distrtct.*” 
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On 27 February, Gopabandhu was at Bhadrak. At a public meeting addressed 
by him, the loca! people established the Bhadrak Congress Committee. From Bhadrak, 
Gopabandhu returned to Cuttack on 28 F2bruary. On the same day he spoke ata 
meeting of the residents at Kazi Bazar and Dewan Bazar sections in Cuttack. The 
people were persuadzd to set up in their locality a communal court in traditional 
tashion, a Panchayat Adalat, to settle disputes.”® 


From 5 March to 8 March, Gopabandhu preached Asahayoga at Puri.” 


VI. The Utkala Swarajya Sevaka Sangha, February, 1921 and the 
Utkala Pradeshika Congress Committee, March, 1921. 


The Samaja of 12 February, 1921 reported that at Cuttack the Utkala Swarajya 
Sevaka Sangha had been Set up Under the presidentship of Gopabandhu, and that the 
Sangha was seeking financial contributions from the people. Brajabandhu Das, a Calcutta 
University student who had boycotted his classes in M. A. and B. L., was the Secretary 
of the Sangha. Its membership Was to be extended to those students only who had 
boycotted Gov2?rnment Schools and Colleges, and were found fit for doing nationalist 
propaganda work among the people. Al! College students and among oth2rs those who 
had attained the age of 16 were made eligible for enrolment as Sevaka. All Sevakas in 
the Sangha were required to obtain upadesha and paramarsha instructions and advice, of 
Pandit Gopabandhu Das at the Swarajyashram before they were to be sent out to the 
villages. It was reported that 30 students from the Cuttack Ravenshaw College, two from 
the Cuttack Medical School and 50 other students from High Schools had already enlisted 
themselves as members of the Sangha. Similar organizations were to be set up at other 
pleces in Utkala and Gopabandhu might visit some of the important Sevaka Sanghas.” 


On 13 March, 1921 at a meeting held at the Sware/yashram, Cuttack, the Utkala 
Pradeshika Congress Committee was formed, to co-ordinate the activities of the Congress 
Committees in the Oriya-speaking areas. Gopabandhu was named as the President of 
the Pradeshika Committee. The Sama/ja, dated 19 March 1921 carried a notification from 
Brajabandhu Das, the Assistant Secretary, Utkala Pradeshika Congress Committee, inviting 
applications from interested persons for membership of the Utkala branch of the Bharata 
Swarajya Sevaka Sangha. The local branch had a Nirbachana Board (Selection Board), 
with Pandit Gopabandhu Das, Doctor Atala Bihari Acharya, Bhagirathi Mohapatra, 
Brajabandhu Das and Gopabandhu Chaudhury as its members.” 


The Samaja of 19 March, 1921 carried a notice, under the head Pracharakanka 
Seaptahika Vivarani saying thet all who Were active in the propagation of Asahayoga in 
various parts of Utkala should send to Brajabandhu Das Weekly reports. These reports 
were to b2 forwarded fortnightly to Chittaranjan Das. An earnest appeal was made to the 
public to send to Brajabandhu Das detailed reports regarding those who had boycotted 
Schools, Colleges, and the Courts of Law and those who had set up Panchayats among 
the people.” | 


Vill. National Schoot!s and the Utkal Swarajya ShikSha Parishada in Orissa 


Gcpabandhu wrote in the editorial of the Sama/a, dated the 5 February, 1921 that in 
Indian traditions it has been advised to treat sons above sixteen years as friends by their 
parents: “‘The students below sixteen shall be educated in the National schools, but it is 
not so urgent for boys above sixte2an to continue their studies (in schools).” “Whenever 
there has been in any country, a struggle for independence there, the students, the 
educated youth, have always taken the lead. Mazzini won independence for Italy, through 
the youth of Italy. The strength and sacrifice of the Japanese youth lie at the root of the 
prosperity of their country.” Will the students of Utkala take lead or will they ignore, the 
ehwana, the call, that has been given to the youth of the country, to join in the moral 
struggle in Indie for the attainment of the swara/ya ? “We say that neither the nation 
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nor any student is going to lose much, if students were to stop reading (in schools and 
colleges) for a year or two. The students have been reduced to mere Patha gaina 
{book-worms). Let them get to know their country by taking Test {from schooling) for 
a Year or two. Let them see the condition of the country, and listen to the Artanada 
(the cry of distress) of their fellow countrymen. Let them (the students) explain to the 
people, what they themselves understand. {in sum, let them have a direct touch (with the 
people); thot ie Khub Uikrustha Shiksha (excellent education).” The Sama/ja of the same 
day informed that the Utkela Swaraejya Shiksha Parishada has been established at 
Cuttack?. This Parishada was arranging to hold Matriculation and Intermediate 
examinations of its own’. 


The National Schools actually set up at Chakradharpur (January, 1921), at 
Paralaknemundi (15 February, 1921) and at Soro (25 February, 1921) owed much to 
Gopabandhu’s visit to those places, in course of his campaign in support of Asahayoga. 
The proposals, which were discussed but probably not carried into effect, for establishing 
National Schools in Berhampur and Cuttack were promoted by Gopabandhu’s Public 
exhortations. 


The National School of Sambalpur was established by the Sambalpur gentry 
sympathising with the sudden and spontaneous students .boycott movement in the first 
week of January, 1921 after the students started roaming in the town with the cry of 
Bharat fata K/ Ja, without any planning or thought. If one is to name any institution 
which actively aided in the establishment of the National Schcol, one must name the 
Fraser Club of the enlightened natives in Sambalpur- Gopabandhu reached Sambalpur 
about (less than) two weeks after the National Schools was set up in January, 1921. 
Wilakantha and Bhaogiratha, whom Gopabandhu took with him to Sambalpur, stayed on at 
Sambalpur for some months to teach at the Nationa! Schoo! and organise the Congrsss 
Movement in Sambaipur®. A Chhatra Samiti, a student's committee, led by Venimadhav 
Supakar and Nrusingna Guru, was set up for the purpose of educating students in 
nationalist politics.°?° Pandit Nilakantha Das was th2 Headmaster of the School and among 
tha teachers were ¢: Bhagiratha Mishra, Ambika Madhab Prasad Pattnaik and few others. 
Most of these teachers were honorary, while a few received a nominal or small salary.” 


The teachers of the National Scheol ware among the first members, and its head- 
master, Nilakantha, was the first President of the indian National Congress Committee 
formed in Sambalpur early in 1921. The Sambalpur Congress Committee soughi to 
provide an organisational fJeadership to the non-Co-operation Movement in the area. 
Nationalist workers from outside Sambalpur like pracharaka Ananta Mishra from Puri, 
Trilochan Sai from Ranchi and Mahabir Singh from Jharsuguda, soon arrived to carry the 
call of non-co-operation into the Sambalpur tracts, perticularly Bargarh, Jharsuguda, 
Talpatia and Rampela. Ganesh Prasad Padhi went to Sambalpur in February, 1921 from 
the Sadakat Ashram at Patna; he taught Charkha spinning .and carpentry to the 
nationalist.’ Nrusingha Guru in his account of the Non-Co-operation Movement in 
Sambalpur says that Gopabandhu occasionally visited Sambalpur during the movement to 
encourage the Congress workers.” 


The precise date on Which the Satyabadi ‘School, ‘founded ‘by Gopabandhu, 
Nilakantha and their close friends in 1909 was trensformed into a National Schoo!, was 
not published in tha Samaja. Satyabadi Tripathy and Bauribandhu Tripathy's Utkalamant 
Pandit Gopabandhu. however gives the date as 22 January, 1921.0 ‘The ` Satyabadi 
renounced its affiliation with the University of Patna and became atffiliated'to the 
Utkala Swarajya Shiksha Parishada in February, 1921. _- 


At first under ths Calcutta Univcrsity and then under Patna University, the Satyabadi 


School showed good results, gained popularity and praise: of .educationists: and. officiels 
aliks- It became a wellknown residential school attracting Oriya students from places 
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like Parlakhamedi and Kalahand! fac from Puri and Sakhigopal. in January-February 1921, 
when Oriya students plunged into active polit cs in considerable numbers in support of 
the Congress party’s cull for non-co-operation against the British rule, it was not 
astonishing that the students and teachers of the Satynbadi School demanded, without 
any persuasion On thz part of Gopabandlu, the Secretary and most famous person in the 
Schooi’s Board of Managment, that the Satyabadi play its part in @esahayoga © cut off 
all relation with the Patna University and the Government Education Department. Four 
years later, in an issuc of 3 January, 1925 ths Saomaj/a wrote in reviewing the turning 
of the Satyabad:i into a Nationat Schoo! in 1921 ; “We (meaning Gopabandhu} sought for 
the advice of their guardians. The students got written from their guardians. (It twas 
found that more than half of them had recommesnded in favour of tha National Sohoo! and 
on this basis the Managing Committee of the Sohool decided to convert it into a 
National School.e! 


iX. Inside the Council. 
There were two occasions, in the early quarter of 1921, when the Legistative Councit 
of Bihar and Orissa debated the issue of non-Co-operation. 


The first chance came when Babu Devaki Prasad Sinha moved a motion for arjourn- 
ment on the recent circular of Government of Bihar and Orissa regarding the Non-Co- 
operation Movement and appealed for reconsideration. An angry Mr. Jameson rtse in reply 
and gave an expression to the Government's rather on English Saheb’s réaction, to the environ- 
ment of the “so-called” osohayoos outside and a pretended sympathy for it inside the Council. 
He said “1 say it ‘so-called’, because that very short titie sacems to cover such a muititude 
of methods by which its foltfowers ctrompt to gain their ends.” He could rightly see 
through: ‘Whatever may bz the diversity in métitod, its one aim ant! object is to render 
the pressnt system of Government, aus brought into being by the Reform Scheme, 
impossible and unworkable, “And then he-flared up.” Any member of this Council who 
honestly feels that he axproves or is in any way in sympathy with this Non-Co-operation 
Movement is doing violence to his conscience and to his pofitica! faith by sitting in this 
Council and by teking part in its deliberations. You cannot serve two matters, ,-.r.. wn. ; 
if they have the slightest sympathy with or belief in the Non-Co-operation Movement, it is 
their duty to get up end leave this Council, to drop all connections: with this Council, and 
10 take no further part in its debates. The princifie defect which has been shown in 
indian politics up tilt now, is the lack of moral courage.” “Well. Mir. Jamzson, obviously 
could not foresee the developments in the coming days in Indian politics. The obser- 
vations made by Mr. Brij Nath that any repressive policy of the Government against the 
Non-Co-operators’” will meen more recruits for Mahatma Gandhi and more shouts of 
Mahatma Gandhi Ki jai.” Mr. Madhusudan Das, C. I. E. did not chose io speak on that 


occasion. 


It is interesting to note what Madhu Babu had to :ay in the floor of the Patna Council, 
during the second occasion when on 19 March, 1921, the Council was discussing ‘the 
resolution of Mautlavi Hafiz Nurul Haqq requesting the Government “to reffain from the 
policy of adopting repressive measures against the non-co-operationists.” After making a 
reference to the requests of Rai Bahadur Khwaja Muhammed Nur to the Government to 
apply ‘discretion’ while implementing the Hallett circular, Mr. Madhusudan Das protested 
by appeeling to “‘every member of this Council,” “to take a defiant attitude with regard to 
those who call themselves as advocates of non-co-operation.” He continued, tempering 
his words with Sanasm : “What is Non-Co-operation ? who are the followers of it ?.... 
What were the manifestations, the initial manifestations oftheir activities and energies ? 
Are you not aware thet during the election period people went about preaching that you 
must not go to the Council, that it is a place where there is a slavish mentality and where 
Seten himself sits as the president of a workshop where they forge the chains which bind 
all chambers to candidates for election and yet here we are ? If we are to be interrupted 
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by the non-Congress wallehs by what name will they call us ? They call us people who 
have assembled in Satan’s workshop to work out the destruction, the ruination of the 
country. “The age-old Madhu Babu made all attempts to defend his stand, for having 
ontered the Council.” Is not the Council Chamber the place where the first and greatest 
palitician in India. Dadabhai Naoraji, said that the battle of India must be fought ? Is not 
tho Council Chamber the place where men like Gokhele, of revered memory said that we 
must play our art and make every effort to obtain the freedom of India ? Is that not the 
place where we should fight out the battle for this country ? Am t having been associcted 
with the Council work for over 30 years, to stand still and be the silent ta:get of all these 
assaults and be accused of working out the destruction of my own country in the 
Chamber 2” Madhu Babu went all the way to plead that those who had entered the 
Council owed a” duty to the millions of ignorant masses Who can be easily misguided 
and led astray into the wrong path,” go to them anc! mobilise agjoinst the opinion of the 


Non-Co-ope:ators, 64. 


Maelhu Babu’s efforts in the Council, in March 1821 must have strengthened the 
stand of Mr. Jameson in February. But his cries in the wilderness for the Ncn-Co-opera- 
tion wallahs. Madhu Babu was not untuckly in Orissa in being the solitary soul blowing 
his pipe for the British and for the Council, for he had a few, though less effective, 
followers. But the tidal waves of non-co-opetation were gradually sweeping over the 
Oriya neonle in such a manner that Madhu Babu’s opinion first beten losing the grip over 
Oriya politics. 


X. Swarajyays Swaha 
It b23comes obvieus that Gopabandhu was tiiting towards the idea of Non-co-ope- 
ration oven hefore the special session of the Indian Nationa! Congress gave it a forma! 
‘shapo. Gopabantihu chose Asahayoga, for there was ‘no other way.’ 


initially the Utka/ Oipika highly appreciated Mahatma Gandhi, but as the Council 
elections drew nearer it bscame oritica? of him and even did not hesitate to openly 
condemn Gandhi and his folioyers in Orissa because it considered that the Moharnantra of 
Non- Co-operation was impracticable. It warned the Oriyas,it was not time for boycot 
in Orissa. 


The days before the elections to the Council, in November 1920, saw political tension 
among the Oriyas as never beforee Medhu Babu was naturally offended when 
Gopabandhu, whom he had offered politica} guidance in his youth, did not hesitate 1to 
make public Speeches aganist him, as it happened in Puri and elsewhere. 


The jubilations in Madhu Babu’s camp were shortlived, for not before long they were 
politically knocked down at Chakradharpur. 


‘Gopabandhu and other Oriye leaders favouring the extension into Orissa of tho 
Indian National Congress party’s Non-Co-operation Movement wrested the control of the 
Utka/ Sammif/ani from the group led by Madhu Babu, and Braja Sundar Das who strongly 
resisted the adoption of the Congress objectives as the avowed objectives of tha 
Utkal Sammi/ani, Gopobandhu and his supporters believed that the indentification of the 
Utkal Sammi/an; with the all-India national movement led by the Congress would promote 
the immediate objectives as well as the future political interests of the Oriya peopls. The 
Second Resotution of the Chakradharpur Conference was calculated to improve the 
chances of winning of the Oriya Deshamishrana aS a politica! con€tession from the British 
Indian admintstration because henceforth the Oriya Jatiya Ando/ana would obtain the 
moral and organizational support of the vastely powerful Indian National Congress rcpre- 
senting the Bharatiya Jeliyo Movement cgainst the British rule in India. Atthe Chakra- 
dharapur Conference Oriya patriots led by Gopabandhu asserted for the first time, is 
unmistakable terms and in a Oriya Jatiya adhiveshane, that the Oriya political aspirations 
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include in their scope all-India national objectives; and that Oriya political leaders must not 
be shy of participating in the all-india national movement for Swarajya, self rule for Indians, 
if they had duty to Utkal Janani, they had a duty to Bharetamata also. Would the 
Oriyas b2 content with Deshamishrana ? Would they not share, hence participate in the 
glory of great struggle for Swarajya, self-rule, for India? The political destiny of the 
Oriya Jat was inextricably and integrally associated, because of the march of history, with 
the political destiny of the Indian people than under British ruJe. Such was the view point 
and understanding of Gopabandhu, Jagabandhu Singh, Godavaris Mishra and other 
supporters of the Second Resolution of the Chakradharpur Conference in 1920. 


Hitherto, the Oriya Jat? had damanded no more than the formation of a British Indian 
province Consisting all the territory with Or/ya-speaking majority. Henceforth, the Oriya 
Jat, asserted that even after Deshamishrana there would remain for the Indian people, 
greater collective Jatiya (national} aims and objectives as reflected in the programme of the 


Indian National Congress par:iy, self-rule for India in an independ2nt, united and democratic 
India. 


in 1921, in Orissa, asin several other provinces of India the Non-Co-operation 
Movement led by Gandhi, split the group of Oriya nationalist leaders. AS in the Indian 
National Congress, liberals led by Pandit Madan Mohan Melaviya and Chitta Ranjan 
Das questionzd the political wisdom of Mahatma Gandhi and his followers in launching 
the Non-Co-operation Movement, a radical movement, So in Orissa the conservatives in 
the Utka/ Samif/ani led by Madhu Babu and Braja Sunder Das regarded Gopabandhu, 
Jagabandhu Singh, Godavaris Misra and other supporters of the several Resolutions 
of the Chakradharpur Conference, as unwise political radicals exciting the Oriyas to go 
astray from their immediate objective of DeshamisArana, to promote a high-sounding but 
impractical political movement led by Gandhi. Gopabandhu took pains to assert that the 
Sammi/an/ was not really merged in the Congress party. The old guards of the Sammilani 
could sense at Chakradharpur that the resolutions there would make the Sammilani a 
mere provincial edjunct to the Congress party. 


From January to mid-March, 1921, there was a flood of news regarding the Non-Co- 
operation: Movement in various parts of the Oriya ‘speaking tracts. The cries of 
“Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai” and “‘Bharatmatea Ki Jai’ filled the air around Sambalpur, 
Singhbhum and Ganjam areas, apart from the Orissa Division, mainly due to the tireless 
efforts and frequent tours made by Gopabandhu. The Asahayoga was considered to be a 
morally justified struggle and soon became an all-Utkal phenomenon. 


The Utkal Swarajya Sevaka Sangha wes established to organise the Non-Co-opera- 
tion work. Not only District Congress Committe2s were formed in many areas, but the 
first provincial Congress Committee was also formed for Utkala. While national 
schools were set up and the Swarajya Shiksha Parishada branch was opened at Cuttack, 
in the process Gopabandhu’s ‘dear’ ‘ashrama; the Satyabadi Bana Bidya/aya was also 
Converted into an instrument of asahayoga. For, Gopabandhu, the leader of the movement 
in Orissa felt that it is better to listen to the artanada of the fellow countrymen than to 
become book-worms. 


By mid-March, 1921, it appeared as if everything was now ready for the flames 
of Asahayoga and the cries for Swarajya. What wes needed, a to:ch-bearer, master, one 
whose presence can silence the wearing Voice of the Co-operators in Cuttack and inspire 
the mitlions in the Or/ya Countryside, to steer through. There could hardly hzve been 
anything more opportune and more timely than the final decision of the Mahatma to 
tour Orissa from 23 March 1921, to surcharge the people in the Or/ya speaking tracts 
with the message of Swarajya which he was sure of attainment within a year, | 
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FOOT NOTES:— 

1. See in “Sambada O Samketa’’ the Samaja, 3 Apr, 1920, p. 1, Coi. 1, the first 
report. 

2. See Sambada O Samketa” the Samaja. 2Y9 May, 1920, p. 1, Colz. 2-3, We have 
rendered a free translation of the Oriya text. 

3. See “Sambada O Samketa”’, the Samaja, 12 June, 1920, p. 205, Col. 1. The dates 
of the above meetings Were possibly 1 and? June 1920, when Gandhiji was 
reported to have attended the All-India Khilafat Committee, held at Allahabad. 
See C. B. Dalal, Gandhi: 1915— 1948: A Detailed Chronology (New Delhi: 
Gandhi Peace Foundation, 1971), B. 31. 

4. Gopabandhu wrote: “‘Motare Sarakaranka sasana Kala chalibare Joke Kkaunasi 
prakara sahajya karibe nahni.... wv... Tebe Mahapurusamane “Agnire Jhasa debara 
dekhile satharana sadasata loka Ssethire patanga pari asi padijanti. See 
4 Sambada O Samketa”’, \ne Seamma/ja 26 June 1920, p. 217, Col. 1. 

5. See “Sambada O Samketa’, the Seamaja, 31 July 1920. p. 1, Col. 1. 

6. Sec a news item (without any heading) published in the Samaja, 7 August 1920, 
p. 2, Col. 1. Gopabandhu quoted the Sanskrit sh/oka : 

“Udayati jadi Bhanu paschime Dig Bighage 
Na Chalati khalu Bakyam’,” 
and said that this was Gandhi’s Principle. 

7. See “Nana Sambada, ‘The Samaja, 7 August 1920, p. 1. 

8. See Sambada, O Samketa”’, the Samaja, 28 August, 1920, p. 2, Col. 1. {it said: 
Dekhajau Kangress O Musalmanlig khilapat prasangare ki mimansa keruchhanti’ °. 

9. See “'Sambada”, the Samaja, 4 September 1920, p. 4. 

10. “Kangress Nidharana jaha ichha taha heu se (Gandhi) jaha stira karichhanti 
chhaha (see Taha) nije Kkaribe etam tankara nisthapara Bhakatamane taha madhya 
manibe. Kangress mandapare tejapunja dekhai nirdharana karidel tae haba nahni, 
karjakhetrare taha nakale bada ninda haba”. 

See “Bharata Jatiya Mahasamiti”’, the Samaja, 11 September 1920, p. 2, Col. 1. 

11. “Matra setedina jai kangresS nispatiku maniba ucheta ki na Kangress kathaku 
namanile kangresara mana tuti jiba ebam engrej jati nikatate ebam desh bideshre 
khatir mer yada raiba nahni...... je jaha kahantu Bharatabarsara bartamana 
abastare eai nitichhada au upaya nahni. Kehikehi ehaku ‘“‘choraku manakaril 
khaparare khaikba niti boli kahiparanti. Matra ehachhada au pantha kana.” 

See the first and second news report in ““Sembada O; Samketa”, the Samaja, 25 
September 1920, 1, Cols. 1-2. 

12. See the sixth news item in ‘‘Sambada O Samketa”, the Samaja, 25 September 1920, 
p. 2, Col. 1. 

13. See The Editorial ; ‘The Week”, the Utkala Dipika, 11 September 1920, b. 291. 
p. Col. 1. 

14. /hid, Col. 2. 
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See the editoria! “The Congress,’ the Utkala Dipika, 18 September 1924, n. bP. 
(Orissa State Achieves, page No. 418), Col. 1. 


See the editorial ‘To be or not to be, “the Utkal Dipika, 25 September 1920, 
p. 307, Col. 1. 


See “The Election” tha Utka/ Dipika, 2 October 1920, p. 315, Col. 1 and 
**Sahajogita Barjana” in th2 name issues, p. 315, Col. 4 and p. 316, Col. 1. 


*Kaunsi/ barjan nirdharnara ambhemane pakhyapati nohnu”. 
See “Council Barjana,” the Utka/ Dipika, 13 November 1920, p. 347, Col. 4, 


/bid, p. 347, Col. 4 and p. 348, Col. 1 


. See the editorial “‘Non-Co-operation,” the Utkal Dipika,” 20 November, 1920, 


p. 355, Col, 1-2. 


See Vox populi, “Non-Co-operation”’, the Utkal Dipika, 20 November, 1920, 
p- 358, Col. 4. 


. See “Saptehika Sambada,” the Utka/Dipika,” 27 November, 1929, n. p. cols. 1-2. 


. See “The Election”, the Utkal Dipika,” December, 1920, n. p. Col. 1. 


24. See as quoted in Pandit Suryanarayan Dash’s “‘Chakradharpur SemmilaniO tara 
prabhaba” Deshaprana Madhusudan (Cuttack : Granth Mandir, 1971), p. 439—41. 

25. /bid. 

26. See the editorial of the Sama/ja a, 29 January 1921, p. 2. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


. See Nrusinghe Guru, Sembalpur Zilarea Congress Ithasa (Sambalpur i Nrusingha 


Guru. 2nd edn., 1935), p. 1. 


. ibid, p. 2, 

. Ihid. 

. /bid, See also “‘Sambal/pur Jatiya Bidyalaya”’, the Semaja, 22 January, 1921, p. 2. 
« See the first report in “Sembada O Samketa”’, the Samaja, 15 January, 1921, p. 2. 


. See “Katakare Congress Samiti”, the Samaj, 22 January, 1921, p. 2, 


See “Katakare Congress Sabha”, and ‘‘Katakere A sahajoga Prachara”’, the Samaj, 
29 Januaiy 1921, p. 2. l 


See “Katakare Asahajoga Prachara”’, the Samaj, 29 January, 1921, p..2, Ekram 
Rasal, a doctor, presided over the meeting. 


Signatures (meaning consent) fo; Rs. 500 were collected at the meeting place. Faiz 
Ali agreed to supply 300 charkhas at a cost of two and a half rupees each, to the 
Cuttack Swarajya Bhawan. See “Katakare Tumula Andolana: Asehajoga nitira 
prachara, ‘the Samaj“, 12 February, 1921, p. 2. 


lbid. 


Ibid, S2e also “‘Utkala Vyapi Andolana”’, the Samaj, 19 February, 1921, p. 2. 
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43. 
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46. 
47. 
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49. 
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51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
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62. 


63. 
64. 
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Balakrishna Rath presided at the meeting. See ‘‘Ganjam Chhatrasamajara Asahafjoga 
Chahal/a,’ the Samaj, 12 February 1921, p. 2. 


Ses “Utkalabypi Asahajoga Andol/ana : Ganjam, the Samaja”’ 19 February 1921, 
p. 3. 


Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 


See “Odisa Khi/afat Committee”, the Sama/a, 19 February 1921, p. 2. This branch 
was established on 13 February 1921. \ 


See ““Singhbhumi Zi/a Congress Committes’”’, the Sama/a, 26 February 1921. 
Ibid. 

See "‘Balaswarare Congress Andolana”, the Samaja, 5 March 1921, p. 3. 
Ibid. Purushottama Pattanaik donated to the School a plot of 11 acres. 
Ibid. 

See “Asahajoga Barta; Puri’, the Sama/a, 12 March 1921, p. 3. 


See “‘Nibedana”’, the Samaja, 12 February 1921, p. 2 and “‘Utkala Pradeshika 
Congress Committee”, the Sama/a, 12 March 1921, p. 3. 


See ‘‘Utkala Pradeshika Congress Committee”, the Samaja, 19 March 1921, p. 2., 
col. 4 and Bharata Swarajya Sevaka Sangha: Utkala Khanda, the Samaja, 19 March 
1921, pp. 3-4. 


See “Pracharakanka Saptahika Bibarani”, the Sama/a, 19 March 1921, p. 4. 


See the editorial in the Sama/ja, 5 February 1921, p. 2: "“Utkala Swarajya Shiksha 
Parishada’”’, the Sama/ja, 5 February 1921, p.: 2 and the seventh news report in 
“Sambada O Samketa”’, the Samaja, 12 February 1921, p. 2. 


See ““Utkala Swarajya Shiksha Parishada’”’, the Samafja, 19 February 1921, p. 3. 


{In course of an interview with Nrusingha Guru of Sambalpur, in 1977 we learnt that 
in those days Nitakantha stayed at the residence of Chandra Shekhar Behera in 
Sambalpur. 


See Nrusingha Guru, “‘Sambalpur Congress Itihasa’’, p. 3. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Jhid. 


See Satyabadi Tripathy and Bauribandhu Tripathy, Utkalamani Pandit Gopabandhu 
(Baripada: Book Depot., 1928), p. 65. 


See the Samaja, 3 January 1925; also quoted in “Satyabadi Vidyalaya”, 
Gopabandhu Rachanavali, val. 1, pp. 191-92. 


Ses3 Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council Debates, 28 February 1921, Vol. lL, No. 6 
p. 275. 2 


/bid, p- 281. 
/bid, 19 March 1921, Vol- 1, No. 15, pp. 725-26. 


—— tse ames 
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The Civil Disobedience Movement in Orissa : 


The participation and Awakening of Women. 


Dr. Atul Chandra Pradhan. 


‘While assessing the contribution of the Civil Disobedience Movement to the 
awakening of women in Orissa Dr. H. K. Mahtab has made the following observation 
in his booklet, Dashvarshara Odisa {first published in 1935); “The awakening of women 
in Orissa has been possible because of this Satyagraha. As a result of the movement of 
1921, the only woman who could assert herself in the face of much difficulties was 
Mrs. Sarala Devi.” The degree of uwakening among women, that has occured in Orissa, 
is not to be found even in Bihar. Women workers are now the leading workers of Orissa. 
This awakening which is the outcome of a Satyagraha would not have been possible in 
norma! course even by a hundred years’ efforts’’. ! This apparently exaggerated statement 
is however based on the fact that there was a remarkable awakening among the women 
of Orissa, urban as well as rural, during the Civil Disobedience Movement of 1930's. 
Neverthless, one should not loss sight of the groundwork which had already been done 
earlier for the participation of women in the netionelist movement. As a 
result of the Non-Co-operation movement and implementation of Gandhian constructive 
programme, women had been involved in the social and political movements all over 
India, the women belonging to the families of the Congress activists became gaiticula:ly 
acquainted with the Congress paity’s programme. ® in Orissa, as elsewhere in India, a 
number of woman Congress workers and volunteers emerged out of such famili¢s in 
course of time but as a result of the Civil Disobedience Movement of 1930’s hundreds 
of illiterate rural women Eecome involved in the nationalist movement. 


in his first visit to Orissa in March 1921 Mahatma Ganchi had addressed a meeting 
of about forty women at Vinod Vihari, Cuttack.” Prominatent among the women who 
attended this meeting were Sarojini Chaudhury, HiranmaYyi Senepati, Sarala Devi, Rama Devi™ 
and Haimavati Devi. In that meeting some women donated theii ornaments to Gandhi.’ 
Though some women, most notably Sarala Devi, the wife of Bhagirathi Mahapatra, 
the fist Secretary cf Utkal Predesh Congress Committee were associated with the Non- 
Co-operation Movement, yet no women rf Orissa was jailad during tke Ncn-Co-operation 
-Movement. in 1922, Rama Devi and Hiramani Devi (the mother of Niranjan Pattanayak, 
the leading Congressman of the Ganjam district) attended the Gaya session of Indian 
National Congress. ° In 1924 a wcmen’s association was formed in the Berhampur town. 
This association used to hold its weekly meetings in various femiles of the town. Even 
untouchable women were allowed to attend its meetings, held in the Swarajya Ashram 
(Congress Office in the Berhampur town), ¢ The first Orissa provincial Conference held 
at Cuttack towards the end of June 1924, wes aitended by some ladies like Rama Devi, 
Sorojini Choudhury, and Haimavati Devi, who were seated in a corner.” On 30th June 
1924 the first All Orissa Women’S Conference Was held et Swarajya Ashram, Cuttack 
mainly through Sarala Devi‘s efforts. It wes attended by two hundred women. Acharya 
Prafulla Chandra Ray, the famous Bengali scientist who had presided over the provincial 
Confercnce also presided over this meeting. It was attended by Madhusudan Das, the 
Grand Old man of Orissa and Gopabandhu Das, the pioneer of Gandhian 
Congress, Gopabandhu Das addressed this meeting. 3 Addressing this meeting in a 
written speech Rasamar.i Devi, the woman worker of Ganjam stressed the need for a 
permanent women’s association as a branch of the All-India Women’s Confyrence. 
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Haimavati Devi, the womam woirker of Cuttack pointed out the demerits of modern 
education for women and emphasised the necessity of national education.’ Sarala 
Devi urged the women of Orissa to take part in the Nationalist Movement like their coun- 
terparts in Bengal. She also stressed the need for the abolition of untouchability from 
the land of Jagannath,” jin 1925, the Second session of Orissa Provincial Conference, 
held at Boigarh village in the Puri district was attended by Mrs. Sunamani Hota.” She 
organised a women’s conference on this cccasion.!! 


While the nationalist movement was in progress, some leading Congressmen like 
Gopabandhu Das (the first President of Utkal Provincial Congress Committee), Jaya- 
mangal Rath (the leading Congress worker of the Ganjam district) and Krupasindhu Hota 
(the leading Congress worker of ths Puri district) sought to elevate the status of woman 
through their personal efforts.” Gopabandhu Das was particularly concerned about the 
miserable life of the Hindu widows. He persuaded young people to marry widows, 
but his persuasive efforts in this direction did not bear any fruit, because of social 
stigma, attached to the widow marriage. To make the widows self-reliant by learning 
some crafts as well as to train them as workers in the cause of the nationalist movement 
Gopabandhu established an institution at Puri, called Jagannatha Vidhava Ashrama in 
1926.” Some alumni of this Ashram such as Mrs. Sunamani Hota and Mrs. Annapurna 
Sahu joined the nationalist movement. 


In 1928 Miss Sailabala Das organised a women’s conference in the Ravenshaw 
Girls’ Schoo! with a view to establishing a branch of All-India Women’s Conference in 
Orissa.“ The Calcutta Session of the Indian National Congress, held in December 1928, 
was attended by the following ladies-Rama Devi, Sarojini Chaudhury, Sarala Devi, 
Janhavi Devi, Kokila Devi* and Rasamani Devi.’ 


Prior to the Civil Disobedience Movement of 1930, some ladies, belonging to the 
Congress wo'ikers’ families, mostly the wives of Congress Workers, had been transfor- 
ming their life styles for perticipating in the nationalist movement. Rama Devi has 
pointed out in her autobiography that since 1921 she used to pay occasional visits to 
the Congress Ashram (A/aka) at Jagatsinghpur and that three years before the movement 
of 1930 she and her husband had made up their minds for ful! involvement in the 
nationalist movement.’® 


By 1930 woman workers were staying at the Congress Ashrams in Kadua (Sakshi- 
gopal, Puri) and Al/aka Ashram (Jagatsinghpur, Cutteck). Mrs. Sunamani Hota and 
Mrs. Annapurna Sehu who were the inmates of Kadua Ashram had stayed for some 
time in Mahatma Gandhi’s Sabarmati Ashram before the movement of 1930. In 1930 
the A/akashram of Jagatsinghpur hed the following woman inmates- Rama Devi, Prafulla 
Kumari Devi (the wife of the Balasore Congress worker, Bishwanath Hote), Laxmi Devi 
{the wif - of the Puri Congress workers Satyabadi Nanda), Shobha Devi (the wife of the 
Ganjam Congress worker, Antaiyami Panda) and Guna Manjari Devi (the wife of the Puri 
Congress wo:ker, Lai Bihari Das). At that time Rama Dew: was busy in enrolling the 
village women as the four anna members of the Congress. 7 In 1930 Purabai, 
a widcw social worker of Gendhi’s Satyagraha Ashrama came to Orissa. Purabai and 
Nathibai (the wife of the Gujurati social Worker, Jivaram Kalyanji Kothari) were working 
for the promotion of Khadar and abandonment of purdah among the women in the 
Balasore district. They wete given shelter in Bhedrak by a lady, named 
Nishamani Devi, inspite of official intimidations.!® 


As a result of Nabakrushna Chaudhury’s marreiage with Malati Devi,* a Bengali girl, 
who was studying in the Visvabharati University, the Chaudhury family provided a 
second woman worker, dedicated to the caus? of Congress Movement in Orissa. 
H. K. Mahtab has highlighted the significance of this marriege in the following words: 
“The appearance of Shrimati Malati Devi in the Choudhury family as Nabakrushna 
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Chaudhury’s wife, which was a radical social event, turned out to bz an important factor, 
responsible for the awakening of women in Orissa. Shrimati Malati Devi is a well-born 
and well-educated lady. Srijukta Gopabaudhu Chaudhury, his younger brother 
Shri Nebakrushna Chaudhury, Rama Devi, Malati Devi and Pandit PranakruShna Padhiary 
Were the fi‘st persons in Cuttack to dream of a Satyagraha”’.ହ” The marriage of 
Nabakrushna Chaudhury and Malati Devi took place in 1927. Soonafter their marriage 
they took up a programme of agricultural farming and rural 1econstruction in the village 
Anikhia, five miles away from Jagatsinghpur.2° 


Ramadevi has pointed out in her memories that initially, when Salt Satyagraha was 
being planned by the Congress leaders of Orissa, it was decided that women workers 
would concentrate on the Khadar programme during the movement, At the beginning, 
Rama Devi, Malati Devi end other ledies played their parts in the movement by giving a 
hearty send-off to the Satyagrahis in the Kathjudi river-bed in the traditional manner with 
earthen lamps, floweis and Sandal paste. In the meeting, held in the Kathjudi river-bed 
on 13 April 1930 to bid farewell to the fourth batch of Satyagrahis, which was 
attended by such woman workers as Sarojini Chaudhury (the widow of late Gagan 
Bihari Chaudhury), Rama Devi, Malati Devi, Prafulla Kumari Devi and Laxmi Devi. 
Sarojini Chaudhury appealed to the men and women in the audience to prove themselves 
worthy citizens by joining the Civil Disobedience Momvement.?”” jn this meeting in 
response Malati Devi’s eppeal two hundred pieces of foreign clothes were surrendered by 
the people for the sake of bonfire.™ 


Soon Rama Devi, Malati Devi and Kiranbala Sen“ decided to organise a women’s 
campaign for participation in the Salt Satyagreha at Inchudi. They came to Balasore 
for this purpose. In the evening of 18 April 1930 Rama Devi and Malati Devi addressed 
a meeting of one hundred women at Balasore. Rama Devi enlightened the women about 
what they should do during the Civil Disobedience Movement; she emphasised the 
importance of boycott of foreign goods and promotion of spinning, Malati Devi 
advised them to work out the programme of prohibition, while the male civil resisters were 
engaged in the manufacture of contraband salt. The next day they mobilised the women 
of Shrijong, a neighbouring villege of Inchudi for trking part in the Salt Satyagraha. 
On 20 April 1930, led by Rama Devi and Malati Devi, fifteen hundred rural women 
collected salt earth at Inchudi ® According to the previous direction from the authorities 
the police did not interfere with these women Satyagrahis. 


On the previous day, i.e. on 19 April 1930, in a meeting held in the Kathjudi 
river bed to felicitate Gopabnndhu Chudhury and Purna Chandra Bose (both of whom 
had b2en just released after serving short term jail sentences), Shrimati Romola Devi,” 
the Chairman of this meeting had read out a welcome address on behalf of the women 
and felicitated the two noted civil! resisters with flowers and sandal paste. in his 
reply to this welcome Gopobandhu Chaudhury emphasised the emancipation and 
awakening of women as an indispensable item of the Civil Disobedience programme, He 
said: ‘The awakening of women is an index of freedom: We have committed injustice 
and sin by always keeping the women in an acute state of bondage, for which we have to 
expiate in this Satyagraha”’.?? On 22nd April 1930 an important meeting of women was 
held in Gopabaendhu Chaudhury’s residence at Cuttack for initiating organised participation 
of woman workers in the nationalist movement. 2? 


On 28 April 1930, In a meeting, held in the Kathjudi river bed soon after the 
arrest of prominent Congress lenders such as Gopabandhu Chaudhury, Harekrushna 
Mahtab and Prana Krushna Padhiary, in response to Malati Chaudhury’s appeal people 
parted with 1500 pieces of foreign clothes for benfire. These clothes were |it by a 
Marwari.“ On 7 May 1930, protesting egainst Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest Malati 
Chaudhury brought out e large procession in the Cuttack Town”. 
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By the middle of May 1930, Rama Devi, Malati Choudhury and Prafulls Kumari 
were busy in mobilising men as well as women for the salt Satyegraha in Kujang. 
Rama Devi contacted the Aan/ of Kujang, Bhagyebati Pata Mahadei, who reeadiiy came 
forward to lead the locel women in the salt compaign. At the AReni’s call hundreds of 
housewives came out with basket and took part in the salt compaign at Kaliapat. 2° 


in the mcan time Sarala Devi was busy in organising salt Satyagraha in the Ganjam 
district. When salt Satyagraha in the Ganjam district was started at Huma early in 
May 1930, hundreds of women ware present on the spot. 3! Picketting was cerried 
on by the lady volunteers under the leadership of Mrs. J, V, Narayena before the liquor 
shops in the Berhampur town.” On 31st May 1930 Sarala Devi was arrested at 
Berhampur after having boarded the train for Palasa. She was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. ** Sarala Devi had the honour of being the first Oriya woman to court 
imprisonment for participating in the nationolist movement. 


After the imprisonment of the mele activists in April and May 1930, Rama Dev, 
Malati Devi and about fifty other women workers kept up the organisational Woik as 
well as the movement of the Congress Party. As pointed out by Nilamani Pradhan, 
they worked ‘‘more strenusly and bore greater hardship than many of the men leaders 
could have done’, They enrolled membars for the party and collected about 
Rs. 30,000/3°. Rama Devi toured in the viilages as will as towns for enrolling members 
and :aising subscripsions.- Even though a yoang ilady, about thirty years old at that 
time, to the sheer surprise of many people she fearlessly toured in the villages of Balikuda, 
Jajpur and Kendrapada and organised and addressd meetings of women to enlighten 
them about their role in the Civil Disobedience Movemont’”. When Dr. Ata! Biheri 
Acharya wes arrested !n August 1930, he nominated Rama Devi as the President of the 
Cuttack District Congress Committee®’, From 26th September 1930 till her arrest in 
the first week of November 1930 she acted as the President of Utkal Pradesh Congress 
Committee”. 


Mulati Devi was active in the boycot movement- Towards the middie of June 1930 
she was elected as the Secretary of the Cuttack District Congress. At her persuasion the 
cloth merchants of Cuttack town suspended the sale of foreign cloths. Besides Malati 
Devi the other women ho took part In picketting were Binapani Devi, * Kiran Bala Sen, 
Sunameni Hota, Anjali Devi, Sundarmani Devi, Shobha Devi, Golapa Sundari Devi, 
Sarala Devi, Prafulla Kumari Hota, Radha Devi, Chandramani Devi and Rama Devi.*! 


Rama Devi was arrested on 7th November 1930. Protesting against her arrest, 
on the 9th November 1930 the Cuttack town observed a complete harta/. She was 
Sentenced to three months’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200° She went to jail, 
expressing gratitude for the love and affection the women of Orissa had given her.4? 


According to Nilamani Pradhan,. during the first phase of Civil Disobedience 
Movement, the following six ledies were imprisoned—Sarala Devi, Chandramani Devi, 
Sunamani Devi, Malati Devi, Rama Devi and an anonymous cid lady of Balasore who was 
imprisoned for a few days for having manufactured contraband salt. Sunamani Devi was 
arrested at Puri in July 1930 for delivering a speach in violation of the police law 22 on 
her return from the Seabarmati Ashram.” According to H. K. Mahtab his wife Subhardra 
Devi and sister Maina Devi were sentenced to imprisonment for participating in the first 
phase of Civil Disobedience Movement. Subhadra Devi was twice sentenced to one month 
imprisonment.“ 


After serving six month's jail sentence in Vellore jail Sarala Devi was released in the 
first week of December 1930. On her arrival at the Cuttack railway station on the 8 
December 1930, she was garlanded and taken in e procession to the Satyagraha Ashram. 
The same day, in the evening a meeting was held under the Chairmanship of the woman 
activist, Binapani Devi in honour of Sarala Devi. In that meeting Union Jack was burnt “¢ 
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After the conclusion of Gandhi—Irwin pact Rama Devi and Malati Devi were released from 
Bhagalpur jail- On their way back home, at Balasore, in a meeting of 3,000 people 
they were given a hearty reception on behalf of the people of Balasore. On behalf of the 
people of Balasore Janhavi Devi and Devendra Giri gave them address of welcome.47 On 
the 15th March 1931, in a large meeting of 1u,000 people, held in honour of the 
Satyagrahis releesed from jail, Sarala Devi and Binapani Devi delivered welcome addreses. 
In that meeting Rama Devi was one of the Satyagrahi speakers. Inher moving speach she 
expressed great appreciation and maternal sympathy for those boy volunteers who had 
been whipped and tortured as ‘C' class prisoners: In his speach Gopabaudhu Choudhury 
appreciated the role of woman workers in the movement.” 


By 1931 Rama Devi‘’s stature as a Provincial Congress leader was quite high. 
A conference of the Cuttack District Congress workers, held on the 20 March 1931 at 
Jain Mandir Ashram, was presided by her- This meeting was attended by the top congress 
leaders like Gopabandhu Choudhury, Harekrushna Mahtab, Nabakrushna Choudhury, 
Rajakrushna Bose and Jadumani Mangaraj.” On the 22nd March, at the same place, a 
women’s mseting was held. [In that meeting Rama Devi urged the women to calry 
on peaceful! picketting before the opium, ganje and liquor shops according 
to Mahatma Gandhi’s instructione The woman workers accordingly carried 
on picketting”’ In the Karach! Congress of March 1931, Rama Devi canvassed in the 
Bihar provincial camp to win their support for holding the next Congress session in Orissa.’ 
In the Utkal Provincial Congress Committes meeting, held in the first week of May 1931, 
she was elected as the Treasurer of the U. P. C. C., and was entrusted with the task of 
organising a centre for training woman workers. ? 


The enthusiastic participation of hundreds of rural women in the Civil Disobedience 
Movement is a remarkable feature of this movement. Rama Devi found a Spontaneous 
response from the women in the villages of Balikuda, Jajpur and Kendrapada. She felt 
overwhelmed by their affection. If She asked for water they offered her milk. With tittle 
efforts she could organise the women’s meetings.”? Steeped in th? household affairs 
within the four walls of the houses, and having no ccentact with the news papers, 
these women Could instinctively imbibe the spirit of Civil Disobedience Movement.” 


The women in the villages discarded their purdah and greated the Satyagrahis, as 
the latter marched through the villages. On the 17 April 1930. in the Sundari villege of 
th2 Balasore district, the viliage women provided the nursing care to the Satyagrahanis 
who had been serverely /athi-charged and almost rendered sanseless while carrying 
Contraband salt to the Bilasore tcwn.”° In the villages of Balasore sea shore, such as 
Inchudi, Shrijang, lIram, Saratha, Tarei, Chhanua, Parikhi, Kherang énd Rupakhanda and 
Kujang Villages of the Cuttack district hundreds of village women took part 
in the manufactue of conitrah and Salt, In som? places tne women 
manufactured salt in defianc3 of the policee The police even used 
abusive - language towards th? lady Satyagrahis.- “The s'ght of rustic men and 
women defying Eurcpean Officers”, writee Pranakrushna Pezdhicry,” is iworth diving. 
for’.5°° On the 21st May 1930, when 700 women were boming back from frem with 
salt earth, the police charged them with /arthis. The women remained unpurturbed and 
bore the /ath/ charges.” 


it is quite significant to note that some rural women courageously came forward to 
participate in the Civil Disobed‘ence Movement in the face of opposition from family 
members and had to suffer from socizl ostracism and prosecution for exhibiting such 
courage. “The courage of Som? sPinsters”’, writes Rama Devi, ‘“‘Was a m:tter of surprise 
and a fountain of hope that a country having such couvageous wom?2n and girls could 
not be kept in bondage by any power.’ Such women had a freling that women 
had a rightful role to play in the nationalist movement and identified women’s for 
emancipation and self respect with country’s struggle for liberation from foreign rule, 
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According to Mrs. Annapurna Maharana,* out of forty five female civil resisters. Imprisoned 
in Cuttack Jail in 1932 (Mrs. Maharana was one of them), sixteen had joined the 
movement in spite of the opposition from their family members. In the Ahiyas village of 
Jajpur, at the inspiration of Rama Devi and Sarojini Choudhury, a housewife voluntecred to 
join the movement. But her husband and other villagers physically prevented her from 
taking such a courageous step and censured Rama Devi and Sarojini Choudhury for 
allegedly misguiding the village women. But another housewife of the same village, 
named Mohini Devi boldiy came out of the domestic seclusion, met Rema Devi at 
Cuttack and joined the movement of 1932; she was jailed in 1932. Being inspired by her, 
her husband joined the Civil Disobadiene Movement. In the Dhaneswar village 
of Korei thana of Jajpur subdivision, two unmarried girls, named Nishamani and 
Kadambini, joined the Civil Disobedience Movement inspite of their parents’ opposition 
at Rama Devi‘’s inspiration. Their parents levelled the charges of kidnapping against 
Rama Devi. ®? 


Rama Devi and Annapurna Maharana have recorded the extraordinary courage, 
shown by a widow, named Sushila, belonging to the Rampur vitlage of Binjharpur thana 
of the Cuttack district, in joining the nationalist movement. © One evening she daringly 
left her home and crossed the river in search of her destination. She spent the night in 
a Congress sympathizer’s house and came to Cuttack next day to join the Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement. She was socially ex-communicated even by the members of her 
parents’ family for some time for joining the Congress Movement. Rama Devi has 
recorded the case Of another village woman who joined the Congress to avenge the 
slighting behaviour, Shuwn by her husband and other male persons of the village towards 
the village women, for their curiosity to know about the Congress.’ 


A natural corollary of the women’s participation in the Civl! Disobecience Movement 
was the social obstrcization of those women who had taken part in the movement in the 
face of opposition from the family members and other members of the rural society. The 
society looked down upon them as perverted women. From her persona! experience 
Annapurna Maharana narrated to me the ill treatment, meted out to two spinsters- Godavari 
Devi and Adharamani Devi by their family members for taking part in the Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement. During his tour in the villages for Harijan uplift H. K. Mahatab found 
that many women civil resisters were being subjected to ill treatment in 
the society. Directed by him, his wife Subhadra Devi*®* tried to rehabiiitate them.¢?2 
It was natural that some women could not restrain themselves as a result of the freedom 
they obtained by entring upon public life. Lack of restraint on the part of men as well 
as women created an untoward social situatition for some women and acted as a Set-back 
for the uplift of women®. 


The Civil Disobedience Movement of 1930 prepared the ground for the involvement 
of women in the organisational work of Congress as well as the resumed Civil Diso- 
bedience Movement of 1932 in a large scale and to a lesser extent in the Harijan 
movement of 1933 and 1934. Fourteen women delegetes from Orissa (Balasore-5, 
Sambalpur-2, Cutteck-6, and Puri-1) attended the Karachi session of the Congress, held 
in March 1931 after the withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience Movement.“ Mahatma 
Gandhi was pleased to see such an appreciable number of woman delegates from Orissa 
in this Congress session. Sarala Devi moved a resolution in the Karzchi Congress for 
the holding of the next session of A- I. C. C. in Orissa. This resolution, which was 
seconded by Gopabandhu Choudhury was passed by the Congress. Thereafter from 
remote villages like Bari, Kalyanpur, Purushottampur and Ahiyas of the Jajpur subdivision 
many women came forward to work as volunteers for the annual session of the Congress, 
scheduled to be held at Puri in 1931. They also went to jail by participating in the 
resumed Civil Disobedience Movement.°¢ 
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The holding of two Wom2n’s Conferenc2s in 1931, one at Puri and another at 
Balasore, resulted in mobilising an appreciable number of women for the nationalist 
movement. The Puri Conference was presided over by Janhavi Devi. The Balasore 
Conference was organised, by the two sisters Janhavi Devi and Kokila Devi. Janhavi Devi 
was th3 Chairman of the Reception Committee and Dr. Kuntala Kumari Sabat 
(1901—1938), the nationalist-minded poetess presidisd over the meeting at Balasore. 
Thus meeting was attended by more than a thousand women. In her speech as the 
Chairman of the Reception Committes Janhavi Devi refuted the universelly accepted view 
of women’s inability to stand on their own.” 


Ths training of lady volunteers at Puri in November-December 1931 by the 
Hindusthani Sevadal/ for the A. |. C. C. Session, scheduled to be held at Puri, was of 
special significance from the stand point of womens’ participation in the nationalist 
movement. As a result of this training on apprecieble number of women received useful 
orientation in such subjects as nationa! languages (Hindi), drill, exercise in sword and 
lathi/, patrolling, physical hygiene, nationalist movem2nt, Congress ideology, Orissan 
history and most of then took part in the resumed Civil Disobedience Movement of 1932. 
Such training of the lady workers, organised in a systematic manner by the Hindusthani 
Sevada/ had pzen first started in the Cuttack Town by Malati Devi. Annapurna Maharana 
who hersclf received this training as a volunteer at Puri is now able to recollect the nz.mes 
of forty lady volunteers after the lapse of fifty-eight years. 


In comparison to the movement of 1930, the number of active female participants in 
ths movement of 1932 was much iarger. By the 24th November 1932, in the Balasore 
district 129 woman civil resisters were imprisoned.” Many of them belonged to the 
villages. In the mov2ment of 1930 about ten women of the Cuttack town had activeiy 
participated, whereas the number of active famale participants of the town in the movement 
of 1932 was about forty, out of whom twenty-eight ware sentenced to imprisoment.?? jn 
the Cuttack town, th2 women workers were employed for distributing leaflets and bulletins 
during the movement of 1932.” On the 26th January 19232 Rama Devi and her son 
Manmohan were arrested in the Choudhury Bezar of Cuttack town while reading t!.e 
independence declaration.” The same day two other leuding woman workers—Janhavi 
Devi end Kircn Bala Sen were arrested at Cuttack” and at Sakshigopal Nilamani and 
Shradhamani wore arrested for reading independence declaration.” On the 24th January 
1932 Radhamani Devi, the wife of Pandit Nilakantho Das had been arrested.” On the 
27th January 1932, Sunamani Devi was arrested at Puri. On the 4th February 
Subhadra Devi was arrested.” In June 1932 Sunemani Devi and Shobha Devi were 
arrested while addressing e meeting in front of the lion’s gate of the Jagannath temple at 
Puri. The following jeading ladies also took part in the movement of 1932— Sarala Devi, 
Malati Devi, Haramani Devi, Mangala Devi, Gouri Devi, Susila Devi, Basanti Devi, 
Sumati Devi, Durgamani Devi and Ashalata Devi.“ The woman workers were generally 
sentenced to imprisonment for the short term of a month or two. 


Towards the end of 1932, Harijan Movement began. Rama Devi had the honour 
of being the first Joint Secretary of Orissa branch of Harijfan Sevak Sangha. Rama Devi 
and her woman Co-workers, such as Kokila Devi, Susila Devi, Godavari Devi, Tulasi Devi, 
Manika Devi, Chandramani Devi, Annapurna Chaudhury, Sobharani Panda, Ansumali Ray, 
Amiya Ghos2, Malati Chaudhury, Purabai and Nathibai took up anti-untouchability work. 
in the Cutteck town, Malati Chaudhury, Binapani Devi and Kiranbsle Sen took lead in 
rendering services to the untouchables. The woman workers went to the scavengers’ 
colonies, and rendered such services es teaching their boys, giving them medicines, 
clzaning the colony, bathing their children, persuading them not to teke wine and beet 
andreading out scriptures like Ramayana. These Women Workers took as much interest 
in the Harifjan uplift as they had previousty exhibited in the salt Satyagraha and picketing. 
While carrying on this anti-untouchability work Rama Devi became convinced that women 
as mothors had great roles to play in the society, and that awakening of the country was 
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impossible without the awakening of its maternal force.” {In Gandhi’s Harijan Padayatra 
(foot march), which began at Puri on the 9th May 1934 the following woman workers 
participated—Rama Devi, Malati Chaudhury, Susila Devi, Gcedavari Devi, Sobhearanit 
Pind3, Tulasi Davi, Mangala Sen, Ansumali Ray; Sunemani Devi, Annapurna Chaudhury, 
Manka Devi and Purabai. Gandhi was immensely pleased with their sincerity and 
commanded them in the fcllowing words. 


“have marvelled at the manner in which 35mt. Rama Devi and her girls have 
dischirged themselves during th2 tour which however pleasant and sasy it wes had 
und 3utedly its trials. But these ladies have not known what fatigue is. There was a 
naturainess about all they did which want to show that they had been trained to bear 
hardships and live simple. As son as the party reached its destination, these ledies 
allowed themselves no rest. Tney immediately went out among the Harijens fearlessly 
and with the greatest freedom. | have had the privilege of mixing with tens and 
thousands of India’s women. | have seen them at work. But nowhere have I seen 
anything quite like what Smt. Rama Devi and her little band have been found to do S50 


gracefully and so naturally. They heve never needed or claimed any special privilege’ 8% 


After ths Civil Disobedience Movement, a number of woman workers took up 
constructive work in the villages, following Mahatma Gandhi’s line of action. According 
to Annapurna Ma harana, about twenty Woman Workers worked in various rural areas of 
Cuttack, Puri and Balasore districts. Rama Devi took up the work of rure!l reconstruction 
with her husband at Bari. Six other ladies—Godavari Devi (Kalyanpur), Sushila Devi 
(Rampur), Tulasi Devi (Bhadrak), Mangala Sengupta, Annapurna Devi, Manika Devi and 
Shobhi Panda (Ganjam) also joined hands with Rama Devi in the constructive work at 
Bari. They propagated and implemented such items of constructive programme as 
promotion of Khadar, service to the Harijans, spread of Hindi, as the national language, 
women’s uplift, besic education, prohibition, adult education, diary, apiculture, tanning 
and distribution of medicines. Being trained by them some village women took up 
spinning and tried to implement other items of the constructive programme.’! Malati 
Choudhury took up constructive work at Angul. In such villages as Rampur, Bagalpur, 
Ganeswarpur and Ratnagiri (in Cuttack district), Sarangajodi (Puri district), Kumbharia 
(Balasore district) and Subarnapur and Jatra (Ganjam district) the lady social workers 
persuaded the untouchable parents to send their deughters to the schools.’ 


The Civil Disobedience Movement of 1930’s undoutedly brought about an 
unprecedentad awakening among the women of Orissa as elsewhere in India. 


“Th3 eternal problams of female education and emancipation that has been baffling 
social work”rs ‘‘seemed” to have solved themselves.”” The participation of women in the 
movement of 1930’s in an appreciable number was itself an index of awakening among 
them. Some ladies such as Rama Devi, Malati Choudhury, Sunamani Devi, Janhavi Devi, 
Kokila Devi, Subhadra Devi and Kiranbala Sen made praiseworthy efforts to mobilise 
women in the nationlist movement as well as bring about awakening among them. By 
their exortions they elevated the position and role of women in the public life. These 
women bo3longed to the Congress-oriented families. Rama Devi, Malati Chadhury and 
Kiranbala S2n mostly worked among women in the Cuttack district. Sarala Devi worked 
among the women in the Cuttack and Ganjam districts. Sunamani Devi worked among 
the women in the Puri district. Janhvi Devi, Kokila Davi and Subhadra Devi worked 
among the women in the Balasore district. 


The woman workers generally belonged to the caste Hindu middle class families. 
Out of forty five woman civil resisters who were in Cuttack Jail in 1932 sixteen belonged 
to the Karan caste, s2ven to the Khandayat caste, seven to the Brahmin caste, ten to 
oth3r Castes (which included one Harijan woman named Haramani Behere)* and five to 


Bengali families 3* 
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Except Malati Chaudhury probably none of the lady workers was highly educated, but 
some of them became sufficiently cultured through seif study at home. Rama Devi, 
Sarala Devi and Sarojini Chaudhury were well-read. Sarala Devi was e talented writer, 
Kokila Devi was a poetess like her well-known brother Kantakab/ Laxmikanta Mohapatra. 
The woman prisoners were given instruction inside the jail by their educated sisters. 


The woman workers actively participated in the following items of the Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement—distribution of leaflets and bulletins, processions, enrolement of Congress 
members, spread of Khadar, and picketing of schools, college and liquor Shops. 


The awakening of women in 1930’s though unprecedented and spectacular Was 
confined to a microscopic section of women both inthe urban and rural! areas. So far as the 
rural areas Were concerned, in Some parts of Jajpur Subdivision of Cuttack district and 
Balasore district, an appreciable number of women participated in the movement of 1930's. 
In those rural areas where the woman activists like Rama Devi, Sunamani Devi, Malati 
Chaudhury and Subhadra Devi worked, they succeeded in involving some village women 
in the programme of nationalist movement. 


The participation of women in the nationalist movement does not Seem to have made 
significant contribution to the removal of such social abuses as child-marriage, dowry 
system and forced widowhood of which the women were the victims. Some widows like 
Sunamani Devi, Sushila Devi, Sarojini Chaudhury, Binapani Devi, Kiran Bala Sen, Kokila 
Devi and Purabai (a Guijurati constructive worker), who would have otherwise lived 
meaningless and purposeless lives found purposefulness by participation in the nationalist 
movement. Two widows—Annapurna Sahu and Manika Devi, who were associated with 
the nationalist movement married for the second time. 


Although woman leaders like Rama Devi, Malati Chaudhury and Sarala Devi showed 
considerable initiative and drive in organising salt Satyagraha and picketting of their own 
accord and some women voluntarily came forward to join the movement inspite of opposi- 
tion from the families. On the whole the women’s role in the nationalist movement was 
subservient to that of men and sexually complimentary. Such a subservient and sex-comple- 
mentary role for women was inevitable because of the male dominance, educational and 
cultural backwardness of women and a social stigma attached to the women, taking part 
in public activities. According to the eye witness account, the number of women, taking 
part in the Kathjudi river bed meetings which were well-attended was always 
inconsiderable. 


At any rate the movement of 1930’s marked the beginning of active involvement of 
women jin the public life of Orissa. Out of this movement three woman leaders came to 
lime light—Rama Devi, Sarala Devi and Malati Chaudhury. Rama Devi proved her mettle 
as a dedicated social worker. Sarala Devi entered into electora! politics and got elected 
to the first Legislative Assembly of Orissa Under the Government of india Act of 1935. 
Malati Chaudhury entered into the Congress Socialist Movement with her husband and 
also worked for the uplift of tribals. 
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¢ Sarala Devi .. She was born in 1904 in an aristocratic Karan family of the 
Cuttack town. Her family was related to Utkal Gaurab 
Madhusudan Das, the father of Oriya nationalism, and the 
pioneer of the national consciousness in Orissa. She read 
up to Middle English standard in the Ravenshaw Girls 
School, Cuttack. At the age of fourteen she was married 
to Bhagirathi Mohapatra, a young lawyer of Cuttack. 
Bhagirathi Mohapatra became the first Secretary of Utkal 
Pradesh Congress Committee, when it was formed in 1921. 
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Sarala Devi took active part in the Non-Co-operation 
as well 2s Civil Disobediance ivlovements- She was a 
member of the Orissa Provincial Legislature from 1937 io 
1944. Besides her activities in the fiefd of politics, she 
made her mark as a writer in Oriya language. 


H. K. Mahtab, Dashavarshara Odisa, (Oriya), Cuttack, 1977, pp. 92-3 


In his bouklet Constructive programme : Its Meaning and place (Ahmedabad, 1941), 


M. K. Gandhi observed “. 


...Satyagraha has automatically brought India’s women 


out from their darkness, as nothingelse could have done in Such an ..e-.. incredibly 


short span of time. . . +. . 


In a plan of life, based on non-violence woman has as 


much right to shape her destiny es man has to shape his” (pp. 21-2). 


3. Rama Devi Chaudhury, Jivana Pathe (Oriya), Cuttack, 1984, bp. 53 
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* Sarojini Chaudhury 


Hiranmayi Senapati 5 


Rama Devi (1899—1985) 


- Chaudhury, cp. cit. p. 53 


She is the daughter cf famous Oriya novelist, Fakir 
Mohan Senzepati. She was married to Gagan Bihari 
Chaudhury, a Munsif. Though she had little formal 
education, she was weijl-read. By 1930 she had become 
a widow. 


She was the wife of Prof: Mohini Mohan Senapati, 
the son of Fakir Mohan Senapati. 


She was born in an aristocratic Karan family of Cuttack. 
Her father Gopal Ballabha Das who happened to be the 
younger brother of Madhusudan Das was a Deputy 
Magistrate under the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
She had no formal schooling- She was educated at 
home by the private tutors. Nevertheless she was 
well-read. At the age of fourteen she was married to 
Gopabandhu Chaudhury who joined Government service 
in 1917 as a Deputy Magistrate after getting his M. A. 
degree from the Calcutta University. In 1921 
Gopabandhu Chaudhury resigned from Government 
service to dedicate himself to the nationalist movement. 
Rama Devi also had Glreedy developed attachment to 
public life because of her intimate association with her 
paternal uncie Madhusudan Das and impact of Swadeshi 
movement in Bengal. She had started spinning at 
Madhusudan’s inspiration even before joining the 
Congress movement. Like her husband who was @ top 
Congress leader of Orissa, she actively participated in the 
Nationalist movement. After independence she and her 
husband joined the Sarvoday movement. She was 
basica!ly a constructive worker. She was conferred the 
Bajaj award for her social work. 


. /bid, p-70, and interview with Annapurna Maharana. 
. Utakal Dipika, 17 May, 1924 
. Chaudhury, op. cit. p. 64 

. Ibid. 

. Utkal Dipika, 12 July 1924. 
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10. Utkal Dipika, 26 July 1924, in a tetter, written to M. K. Gandhi in 1921 Sarala Devi 
observed that the ill-treatment of women was as wide spread a social malady as the 
practice of untouchability. She alleged that about ninety per cent of the nationalist- 
minded young men maintained an attitude of lustful bestiality tow.rds women (see 
Gandhi Rachanavali Oriya, Vcl. 15, Cuttzck, 1980, p. 29). 


* Sunamani Hota She was born in a conservative Brahmin family in the 
Biswanathpur village of the Puri district. She was married 
at an early age to the younger brother of Krupasindhu 
Hota, a prominent Congress man of Orissa. She became 
a widow at the age of fourteen. She received training in 
the Bidhaba Ashram ({Widow’s Home) at Puri. She spent 
some months in Mahatma Gandhi‘s Sabarmati Ashram 
before the Civil Disobedience Movement of 1930. Gandhi 
appreciated her cleanliness and punctuality. She took 
active part in the Civil Disobedience Movement of 1930 
and 1932, Harijan Movement of 1934 and Quit india 
Movement of 1942. After independence she joined the 
Sarvoday Movement. 


11. Interview with Annapurna Maharana 
12. /bid 
13. S. C. Das, Pandit Gopabandhu: A Biography, Cuttack, 1964, p. 182 


14. Chaudhury, op. cit. p. 85 


* Janhavi Devi .. She was the deughter of Chaudhury Bhagabat Prasad 
Samantarey Mahapatra, a prominent nationalist of 
Bhadrak, Balasore district. Her father resigned from 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, protesting against 
the official repression during the Civil Disobedience 
Movement of 1930. Kamalakanta Mahapatra, one of her 
brothers joined the nationalist movemert after graduation. 
She was married to Mukunda Prasad Das, a nationalist 
lawyer of Balasore town (He afterwards became the first 
spsaker of Orissa Legislative Assembly). She formed an 
association at Balasore, called Nari Raksha Samiti 
(Association for women’s protection) for rehabilit ating 
helpless girls. She took active part in the Civil Diso- 
bedience Movemunt, “Kokila Devi—She was the younger 
sister of Janhavi Devi. She became a widow a few 
years after her marriage. She was a poetess. 
She helped Janhavi Devi in organising women’s Ccon- 
ference at Balasore in 1931. She took active part ir the 
Civil Disobedience Movement of 1932 and Harijan 
Movement. 


15. Chaudhury, op. cit., p. 86 

16. /bid, p. 84 

17. /bid, p. 86 

18. Interview with Annapurna Maharana 


* Malati Devi .. She was born in 1904 in a Zamidar family of the Kamar- 
khanda Village, located near Dacca, the capital of 
Bangladesh. She belonged to a Vaidya family which had 
accepted Brahmo faith. Herfather, Kumud Nath Sen 
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Mahtab, op. cit, P. 80 
Chaudhury, op. cit. p. 84 
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was practising &s a barrister at Patna. After passing her 
matriculation from the Calcutta University she studied 
in tha Viswabharati University of poet Rabindra Nath 
Tagore for seven years. There she was tau-:ht by Tagore 
and the famous philanthropic Christian Missionary C.F. 
Andrews. At Viswabharati she came in contact with 
Nabakrushna Chaudhury who was also studying there. 
She later married Nabakrushna Chzudhury and with her 
husband fully dedicated herself to the nationalist 
Movement. She took active part in the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, Congress Socialist Movement, Praja Mandal 
Movement and Quit India Movement. She was elected 
to the Constituent Assembly of India. With her husband 
she joined the Sarvoday Movement. Like Rama Devi 
she was selected for the Bajaj Award in recognition of 
her work in the field of public {ife. 


She was born at Vikrampur, Bangladesh in a nationalist 
minded family. She was married to Durga Narayan Sen- 
gupta, the personal physician of the Maharaja of Keshmir. 
Her daughter Mangala wes also an active social worker 
like herself. By the time of salt satyaghaha she had 
become a widow. 


Utkal Dipika, 26 April, 1930 


Choudhury, op. cit., p. 89 

Ibid 

* Romola Devi (1893— 
1981) 


She was the wife of the Bengali Lawyer, Kishori Mohan 
Joardar. She was a Brahmo by faith, She took kcen 
interest in social works. With her husband She took part 
in the Civil Disobedience Movement of 1930. In 
the meeting, held in the Kathjudi river bed on the 65th 
April 1930 to give send of to the first batch of 
Satyagrahis. She san the following lines, composed by 
the Bengali poet Atul Prasad Sen: 


Sing, O Sing, to the accompaniment of hundreds of violine and flutes : 
India will again shine out as the greatest country in the world. 
in the same meeting her husband delivered a speech, recalling the ‘glories of 


of ancient India. 


Utkal Dipika, 26 April 1930 
Desha Katha, 25 A> 1930 


Utkal Dipika, 3 May 1930 
Utkal Dipika, 10 May 1930 


Chaudhury, op. cit. pp- 89—91 


Semaja, 14 May 1930 


Utkal Prasanga (Oriya), August. 1988, Dandapani Behera, “‘Ganjam Zillara Ain 
Amanya Andolan” (Tre Civil Disobedience Movement of Ganjam district). 
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Utkal Dipika, 7 June 1930 


Report of Satyagraha Movemant in Utkal (January, 1930 —March 1931) I 
Nilamani Pradhan. Acting Secretary, U., P. C. C., A. I. C. C. Files (Nehru Memoria 
Musum Librarv, New Delhi). 


. Ibid 


. A consolidated report of the Civil Disobedience Movement in Utkal up to the 25th 


Sept»mbar 1930 from Pranakrushno Padhiary, Acting Secretary, U. P. C. Cu A.-l. CLC. 
Files (Nehru Memoria! Museum Library). 


. Chaudhury, op. cit. pp. 92—7 
. Utkal Dipika, 16th August 1930 


. Nilamani Pradhan’s Report to A. 1. C. C. 
. Ibid 
* Binapani Devi .. She was the daughtor of a Bengali Lawyer of Cuttack 


town, named Banabihari Palit. She had little formal 
education. She had bscome a widow by the time of 
Salt Satyagraha- 


interview with Annapurna Maharana 
Utkal Dipika, 22 November 1930 
Desh Katha, 25 November 1930 
Utkal Dipika, 9 August 1930 
Mahatab H. K., Sadhanar Path2z (Oriya) Cutiack, 1972, p. 133 
Utkal Dipika, 13 December 1930 

Utkal Dipika, Z2ist March 1931 

Utkal Dipika, 21 March ,1931 

Utkal Dipika, 28 March 1931 

Ibid : 

Chaudhury, op. cit, p. 101 

Utkal Dipika, 9 May, 1931 

Chaudhury, op. cit. p. 94 

Ibid 

Mahatab, Dasha Varshara Odisa, p. 87 

Pranakrushna Padhiari’s Report 

Nilamani Pradhan’s Report 

Chaudhury, op. cit. p. 102 


* Annapurna Maharana She was born to Gopabandhu Chaudhury and Rama Devi, 
two dedicated nationalists of Orissa in 1917. She had 
no formal Schooling, as her parents did not send her to 
any Government school becySe of their commitment to 
the nationalist Movement. She took part in the activities 
of Banar Sena (Children’s Volunteer Corps) during the 
Civil Disobedience Movement of 1930. She was Jailed in 
1932 and 1942. She took part in the Harijan Movement 
as well as the rural reconstruction work after 1934. She 
was married to Sarat Chandra Maharana. She as well as 
her husband joined the Sarvodaya Movement after Inde- 
pendence. 
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59. Interview with Annapurna Maharana 


60. Annapurna Maharana, “Amruta Anubhava” in Utkala Prasanga, August 1686 and 
Chaudhury, Op. cit, p. 102. 


61. Chaudhury, op. cit. p. 102 


®“ Subhadra Manhtab <. The wife of Harekrushna Mahtab, the pominent Congres3g 
leader of Orissa took active part in the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. She worked for the promotion of Khadar 
among women aS well! as enrolment of women in the 
Congrsss. 


62. Mahtab, Sadhanar Pathe, p. 158 
63. hid 

64. Utkal Dipika, 28 March 1931 

65. Utkal Dipika, 4 April 1931 

66. Chaudhury, op. cit., p. 94 

67. Interview with Annapurna Maharana 
68. Interview with Annapurna Maharana 
69. Utkal Dip/ka, 17 December, 1932 
70. Interview with Annapurna Maharana 
71. Chaudhury, op. cit., p. 101 

72. /bid, p. 103 

73. hid 

74. Utkal Dipika, 30 January 1932 

75. Ibid 

76. Utkal Dipika, 6th February 1932 
77. Utkal Dipika, 27 February 1932 
78. Utkal Dipika, 18 June 1932 


Ashalata Devi ..« She was born and educated at Calcutta. She was 
married to Dr. Ata! Bihari Acharya, a Bengali Doctor, who 
took active part in the nationalist movement in Orissa. 


79. Chaudhury, Op, cit. pp. 105-7 

80. Harijan, 15 June 1934 

81- Chaudhury, op. cit. p. 118 

82. Interview with Annapurna Maharana 
83. Pranakrushna Padhiary’s Report 


* Haramani Behera .« She was an illiterate fisher woman of Kendrapada. She 
took part in the Civil Disobedience Movements of 1930 
and 1932. She was jailed in 1932. 


84. Interview with Annapurna Maharana 
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Quit India Movement in Orissa : 


The case of Dhenkanal 


Shri Bhawani Shankar Mishra 


The indian Nationalist Movement entered into the finai phase of the anti-imperia= 
list struggle with the onset of the Quit India Movement. “‘ Out of the sands of India’ ! 
emerged a ‘mass movement’ the like of which the British had not witnessed since 1857. 
The famous Quit India resolution was passed by the Bombay A. 1. C. C. on 8th August 
1942. jit was an ultimatum served on the colonial Government to pack up and quit. 
That very moment started the “fight to the finish ‘— ‘the open rebellion’. Gandhi, who 
declared that he would not be satisfied with anything short of complete freedom told 
the A. |. C. C. that day : “‘Every one of you should from this moment consider yourself a 
free man and act as if you are not under the heels of imperialism.” He gave to the people 
of India a Mantra—a slogan’ Do or Die‘. ‘We shall free India”, Gandhi said, “Or die 
in the attempt’’. * ‘ in a strange and uniquely militant mood‘ * since the Summer of 1942, 
Gandhi had been speaking through his coloumns in the MHarijan that the biggest mass 
movement he was going to taunch would be strictly non-violent in character. But 
4 if rioting takes place “ he hastened to edd, “‘‘it can not be helped‘. in fact, Gandhi 
was not hesitant to go to the extremist limit. ° 


The A. 1.C. C. had declared the starting of the mass stiugyle in the widest 
possible scale. But, at the same time, afraid of the iepressive measures of the Govern- 
ment it urged on the people that when the Congress Committees were made illegal : 
“every man and woman who is participating in this movement must function for himself 


or herself. Every Indian who desires freedom .... must be his own guide urging him 
on along the road ....which leads ultimately to the independence and deliverance of 
india.“ 6 


The resolution came as a challenge to the British authority im India who had 
resolved upon executing a policy of ‘wholosale repression’ ’ against the indian 
nationalists. It was a time when the Japanese wors about to push the global war 
across the eastern boarders of India- The occasion called for quick action. And all 
important Congress leaders were rounded and taken behind the bars on 9 August. 
This unleashed an Unprecedented wave of mass fury through out the country. Massive 
demonstrations in the Cities, strikes in the industries and boycott of Government 
institutions during the first half of August became gradually uncontrollable. With the 
participation of the peasants and the rural folk the focus of the movement shifted to the 
country side by the middle of August. ® Law and order greatly deteriorated in Bombay, 
Delhi, Calcutta, Madras and Patna, end elso in the industria! cities like Ahmadabad or 
Jamshedpur. In Maharastra, Gujrat, eastern U. P. and Bihar and in certain perts of Orissa 
the Quit India Movement brought the colonial rule to the brink of near paralysis. 


The sponteneous participation of the masses in the movement became perceivable 
“in many a bold form in the fertile plains of coastal Orissa as well as in the tribal regions 
like Koraput and the mountainous tracts of the garjatS- Orissa’s strategic position 
evidently placed it in the ‘War-Zone’ during the world war.’ After the occupation of 
Burma in March’ 42, the whole of eastern coast of india lay exposed to any future 
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Japanese invasion. British Government was in the grip of utter demoralization. The 
security measures taken to combat the Japanese hit heart the costal population and 
made them look at the colonial rule with contempt and adistrust-’° On the 
otherhand constructive programmes and the anti-war propaganda of the Congress 
had contributed to the furtherance of nationalist sentiments among th3 people in Orissa. 
The war tim2 scarcity moreover had mad: the people very much anti-British. Therefore, 
when the signal came they joined the movements to set the land free of alien rule.’! 
Mass participation in Orissa during th3 Quit India Movement surpassed all previous 
records. About 4,000 people were arrested while ab)ut 700 persons were taken as 
prisoners. The number of the people who succumbed to the police bullets came 
down to 72.2 


Arrest of the Congress leaders in Orissa on 9th August set in moticn the mesS upsurge. 
The second leaders having been thrown to the jail the mantle cf Inadership fell on the 
younger hands. it all begen with the students strike in Ravenshaw Cellege, Cuttack 
on the 10th August.” The students were in the van guard of th: movement in Cuttack, 
Jagatsinghpur, Salipur,’” Berhampur, Rasolkonda, etc.” But that should not lead to any 
erroneous conclusion that the Quit India Movement in Orissa was a purely a students 
revolt .'° Along with the students end the youth thes people from difierent segments 
of the Society joined the movement. Balasore, Cuttack and Korapui were the storm 
centres of the movement in Orissa. From 10 August till the middle of November saveral 
incidents of violence and sabotage created serious problems of law and order. The 
massive d23monstrations at Cuttack and Dhamnéagar. the police firing on the mob at 
Mathili and Papadhandi in Koraput (on the 21 August and 24 August respectively) 
or the police aitack on the people at Bhandaripokhari cen the 17 August at 
Kaipada on th? 25th August end at Nimapara a fortnight after wers only a few pointers to 
the extent of mass participation in Orissa.” which culminatsd, of course in the massacre 
of Eram whereover 35 persons were shot dead by the police and more than 108 geople 
were seriously wounded on the 28th September.’8 


The mass rebellion in Orissa, Which manifested itself in no-rent campaigns, arson 
of Government buildings and police-stations, removal of railway lines end telecommuni- 
cation links was engineered by a network of underground activists fed by Surendranath 
Dwivedy!’. Ending of the foreign rule being the objective Whatever seemed helpful for 
its attainment looked permissible and legitimate.” It appeared to many that Swaraj was 
near at hand. And if British India was determined to break the shackles of the colonial 
Government, whither would go the States’ people ? 


After the Harinura Congress, 1938 Congress was getting rid of the restrictions 
it had imposed on itself with respect to its involvement in the States. The State’s people's 
movements were recognised as an integral part of the larger struggle of freedom for the 
whole country.” The Tripuri Congress, 1939 reiterated its increasing identification with 
the State's people. {is objective was declared as the complete independence for the 
whole of india inclusiv? of the States.” The Tripuri resolution mikes a departure from 
the earlier Congress policy of non intervention in the internal matter of the States. The 
change of policy was possible due to the mounting pressure of the leftists on the 
Congress high command and also due to the political necessity of ensuring 
greater association of the Stat2s people in a broadbased anti-imperialist movement. The 
Congress policy of neutrality or non-inteivention towards the States was in the past- 
responsible for the alienation of the States people from the mainstream of the nationalist 
movement, while the Princes, Contrary to the Congiess expectations, only clung closer 
to the paramount power. Congress was obviously mistaken in overlooking the role of the 
Princes as the collaborations of imperialism in india.?3 
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The relationship betweer the paramount power and the princes being a ‘patron-client 
relationship.,2* there was an identity of interest which naturally brought the Indian princes 
to stand by the side of the colonial power in preference to the Indian people. It is to 
the credit of the Congress that it could redeem an outstanding contradiction in its policy 
by identifying itself with the state peoples movement. This broadened its scope of 
activity and sharpened the edges of the anti-imperialist movement. 


In its programma of mass mobilisation on eve of the Quit India Movement, the 
Congress called upon the States people to rise to the occassion. The lines of appeal 
ran: The indian states are a part and parcel of india. The struggle of today is as 
much theirs as of the so called British India. Gandhiji at Ali India Congress Committee 
issued an appeal to the Princes to make common cause with the Indian people whatever 
the respons of the princes... let our brothers in Indian States make the struggle their own .. 
if the princes side with the elien master it will be the painful duty of the people to wege 
a struggle against a combination of the princes and the alian master.” Jawaharlal Nehru, 
the President of All India Staies ‘people‘’s Conference had drafted at Bombay on § August 
a tesolution urging on the states people to ‘‘stand shoulder to shoulder with the rest of 
India, and face together the trials and tribulations of the Struggle for freedom.””° Nehru 
was arrested early next morning before the AISPC standing Committee could meet. But 
Its resolution of 30 March hed enough implications to convey to the States people. It called 
for their al! out partcipation in the movement if they meant to have Swara/ for themselves 
with the rest of India.” 


The ‘echoes of the Swaraf movement’ were sometimes heard in the States, but in 
1942 had arrived a time When the States Were required to pley their destined role in the 
nationalist struggle.® indeed, the Quit India Movement become the nodal point for the 
States Peop!ie Movement and the anti colonial struggle that wes going on in British India. 
In a large number of princely states like Baroda, Bhopal, Gwalior, Alwar, Ratlam, Mysore, 
Kolapur, Hyderabad etc. glimmers of the August Revolution Were seen.” In Orissa also 
the Quit India Movement had its several theatres in the princely States of Nilagiri, 
Nayagarh, Talcher and Dhenkanal. 


The popular agitaiion had started in Nilagiri before August 1942 in protest of the 
repressive measures taken by the State Durbar. It assumed massive and violent form es 
soon as the Quit India Movement began.’ 


In a bid to suppress the Prajamanda/ movement the Aaja of Nayagarh . arrested the 
popular leaders in July 1942. Loud protests were being made by the people against such 
repressive measurss of the Ruler. But the agitation took a new turn atter the outbreak 
of the August Revolution in Orissa.3! Peasant and tribal participation in Nayagarh made 
the movement wide and violent, which subsided only towards the middle of October.3? 


Talcher‘s participation in th2 Quit india Movement forms a brilliant chapter in the 
freedom struggle cof India. Agitations in the State, which were sporadic in August 
became articulated after 1 September. The people paralysed the Durbar administation and 
esteblished parallel Government in the State ‘Chasimulia Raj/'’” In their attempt to 
capture the State capital from the hends of the Ruler, the people in thousands assémbled 
at Talchar on 7 Septembet.” But their attempt failed due to the armed assistance of the 
British Government to the State Ruler. 


The case of Dhenkanal in the annals of the Quit India Movement is indicative of 
the extent of mass involvement in the duai struggle of the people of a Small princely 


State in Orissa. jt is interesting all the more in view of the socio-economic environment 
of the State, 
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The Prajamanda/ movement is Dhenkanal was launched in 1938. when, Paripassy, 
in almost all princely States of India, the States’ people’s movement broke out. The 
emphasis of the 1938 movement was on abolition of the oppressive elements in the 
State’s administration and attainment of certain agrarian reliefs and Civil liberty for the 
people. The demand for the establishment of responsible and representative Government 
in the princely States was negating the very foundation of perscnal Government of the 
princely States. Their maintenance was a political necessity in the interest of British 
colonialism.33 It, all the more, was a crying need for the British imperialism to rally 
round it the princely classes to resist the rising tide of indiar. Nationalism. The paramount 
power therefore intervened in Dhenkana!t as it did elsewhere, end the popular movement 
of 1938 was suppressed. But to appease the people the Ruler declared certain 
concessions. In June 1939 one Prajaparisad was constitued.7? But it existed in paper 
only, not in reality. Forced labour was declared to have been abolished which was far 
from the truth.” Disillusioned and frustrated, the Prajamanda/ lcaders directed their 
attention to constructive activities like spinning and prohibition while active preparations 
were being made to launch another agitation.’ Meanwhile the world war began. 
in Dhenkana! the ‘Defence of India Rules’ (D.1.R.) were promulgated, which were utilized 
by the Raja to arrest the Prajamandal leaders in June 1940. But twenty-two months 
after in April 1942 the Prajamanda/ leaders were set free due to the insistence of the 
Dewan, Khan Bahadur. it was a conciliatory gesture shown by the State Durbar to win 
over the leaders.” But the time was out of the joints, and the developments were 
contrary to the contemplations of the Dewan. 


Baisnab Patnaik, a Prajamanda/ leader who was released from jail in April.? was 
kept in house arrest. But, some how, he slipped away from Dhenkanel, despite the 
police surveillance on 22 July and reached Cuttack.” There he could sense the 
approach of a mighty storm. 


All these days at Cuttack Baisnab Patnaik was listening to Naba Krishna Choudhury, 
the Orissa C.S.P. leader who used to tell him as to the advent of a ‘Short and Swift 
struggle’. Choudhury was supposed to lead the oncoming movement in Orissa and, therefore, 
the instructions and the programme of mass struggle, which was prepared much before the 
Bombay AICC seems to have come secretly to his hands through the agency of Miraben, 
H. K. Mahatab or Ramananda Mishra before the Andhra P, C. C. circulated an 
elaborate programme of mass action on the 29th July.” Baisnab it seems, was briefed 
by Choudhury as to the four part programme which aimed at the creation of dead flock in 
Government machinery, plugging the sources of the income of the British, and paralysis 
of the administration through boycott, civit disobedience an@ Non-co-operation.”” Baisnab. 
was mentally prepared to do his bit when the hour of destiny came. On the. 
9th August Choudhury was arrested at Cuttack along with all other Congress leaders 
Orissa. That evening Baisnab met Bhagavati Panigrahi and Sahajananca 
at Cuttack. Baisnab’s impatience to ride and direct the storm made these: 
communist leaders restless, CPI has taken a policy of co-operation with the 
British, in so much as they wcre fighting the ‘pcaple’s war’ ageinst Fascist’ 


in: 
Sarswati: 


i | , power. 
Their advice to Baisnab was to wait and watch the situation.’ But his communist 
inclination did not stand on his way. He did not agree with hls comrades. To him it 


appeared that, that was the occasion to demolish the British imperialism from the 
Indian soil. A new fire flashed in his eyes and a new determination guided his steps 
He boarded a goods train which carried him that night from Cuttack up to eda 
Next day morning he reached the Angul Congress Office where he Cyclost i Ma 
bundle of leaflets which contained a request to the people to create dead | ok the 
administration of the Dhenkana! Durbar. Direct appeal was made in it to ର le 
to Set fire to the thanas, remove raliway lines and stop paying rent to the Raja ନ 
is free now, the lines ran,” “we are the masters of the country, let ର ର 
establishments of the imperialist British and its feuda! minions”.44 ” oe 
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With these pamphlets Baisnab reached Parajang on 12 August. He had Parajang 
area in his imagination to start with the movement. Choic? of Parajang was due to 
its well earned reputation as the Kernel of popula: agitations in the past. Its distance 
and lack of communication with ths State h2adquarters were to the advantage of 
building a movem2nt there. Fora week, Baisnab moved from village to village and 
tried to mobiliz2a the p2ople making them conscious of their historic role consequent 
upon the arrest of Gandhi, Nehru, Patel, etc. But before things could crystalize all 
the Prajamanda/ leaders including Maheswar Subahu Singh, Pu.na Chandra Mohapatra, 
Narottam Das, Brajakishore Dhall, Kritibas Pradhan, Harmohan Patnaik etc. were 
arr2sted by 20 August. Baisneb probably the only Important leader who was [eft 
out as the State police did not get any tracz of him. He was hiding himsalf in thls 
period in the Rangathali forest near Parajang. On 24 August more than 700 pzeople 
from different parts of the State assembled at Rangathali at the instance of Baisnab 
Patnaik. 6 All could realize in greater measure that the Darbar sheltered behind the 
panoply of British imperialism ventured to oppress the people. The salvation of the 
States people, therefore, lay in uprooting the British rule from india. That necessitated 
the joining of the States people with the people of British [ndija in their anti-imperialist 
struggle. The Prajamanda/ otf the State had nassed a resolution to that effect in 1940.7 
Now a time had com? to reckon with th2 impsrialist-feudalist clique. Baisnab 
aroused the people assembled before him to ke?p abreast of the developm2nts in the 
other parts of India on the wake of th? ar.est of national }2aders of India. He 
propos2d, for active participation in the Quit india Movement in the limited sphere. 
The imm2diate programme was to capture the Parajang polics-station. 


For that purpose an advanced squad of revolutionaries Maran Sena was constituted 
of nin2ateen persons.” Immediately after mecoting that day, 24 August ths Maran Sena 
set out in thsir mission in the evening to capture Parajang under the leadership of 
Baisnab. They were armed with four guns, Pharsas, axes, swords, bows and arrows. 
But hardly had they covered a few furlongs in the jungle they had the intelligence 
that due to the recent reinforcement of Paroajang police-station with over fifty armed 
poiicemen its storming would be difficult. This piece of news altered the programme 
of the group. They immediately decided to seize Murhi, the subdivisional head- 
quarters by surprise,” Alli through the rainy night they walked about 2S kilometers 
in the dense forest till they reached early next morning the Siblapashi forest in the 
vicinity of Murhi. There they hid themselves for the next twenty-four hours and tcok 
the information as to the strength of the police force at Murhi.’! 


In the dawn of the 26 August, these revolutionaries suddenly feil down upon 
the Murhi police-station, threw the four sentries on duty in to the hazat and took away 
four guns with bayonets and a box load of cartridges.” Before the faint darkness of 
the dawn had dispelled itself away on the 26 August. the Murhi police-station was 
seized by the group of nineteen revolutionaries. Now confident of their power they 
made a borfire of the police records and set fire to the thana. When the petty township 
work up to the chantings of /nquilab Zindabad, Bharamateki Jai, Mahatma Gandhi Ki 
Jai. Prajamanda/ki Jai, the state administration of the Aaja in Miurhi had already 
collepsed, end a revolution was in operation. Soon, one after another all Government 
off'ces were set to fire. The startled peop!fe of Murhi who were looking with awe and 
wonder how the smoke of bonfire was curling to the skies, listened to the bold words of 
Baisnab that they had done away wiih the oppressive rule of the Dhenkanal Durbar, and 
coneequently they had also set the people free from the thraldom of the British imperialism 
too. 


With the collapse of the state administiation the officials in A urhi became utterly 
demoralised. The subdivisional officers and many others. fled away far and near jn 
panic.? “God knows what may happen”, hastily wrote the S. D. O., to the Ruler, “We 
have been Jeft quite helpless here”.”** That daya public meeting was held in the 
afternoon at Murhi where Baisnab patnaik declared the inauguration of a ‘Revolutionary 
Government’ which promised to protect the interest and liberty of the people.’ 
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The take over 9f Murhi was followed by the stirring incident at Malpura, 5 Kms, 
“away from the subdivisional head quarters. There was a debotter granary where in 
“waa stored thousands of bharans of paddy, but the care-taker of the granary was 
reluctant to advance loans to the people who were in need. On knowing this matter the 
revolutionaries resolved to settle the issue. They moved th Malpura in the company oft 
five hundred excited people. There they broke open the granary, and the paddy and 
some thousand rupees obtainiad from the granary office got distributed among the 
people.’ This was step not impetuously taken by Baisnab Patnaik to push up the 
poverty line, The real intention was to accelerate the pace of mass mobilization in 
favour of popular movema2nt and also to destory the rural base of the Darbar. That the 
strategy was productive from that angle is evident from the developments in the 
succeeding weeks. 


Ths Murhi and Malpura incidents made the Government alert. The Resident of 
‘Eastern States wired to the Political Agent advising him to deploy four platoons of 
J. P. F. in Dhankanal. Accordingly the forces moved to be deployed mainly in Dhenka- 
nal, Murhi, Parajang and Bhuban.”’ 


While all attention was concentrated on the northern side of river Brahmani enother 
incident of arson of thes Khamar of the Ran, took place at Seriapada 16 Kms. away from 
Dhenkanal on the morrow of tha Murhi incident. Messrs Debraj Patra, Golak Bihari 
Patra, Srinath Patra etc. attacked and d2stroyed the granary at Sariapada with the help 
of the local poople.”® The incident was indicative of the fact that the people in the 
‘Sadar subdivision were also restive. 


At Malpura, Baisnab and his party floated the rumour that they would move to 
Gondia via Bhuban in order to capture Dhenkanal town,”’ while in reality they intended 
to move towards parajang. But the rumour unnerved the Ruler who took very active 
steps to arrest Baisnab. ° For one full week there was no serious disturbances in ths 
.State. A reward of one thousand rupees, which subsequently increased to three thousane 
and three hundred, w.3 do>clarzd by th2 Ruler for the arrest of Baisnab, who was painted 
as a docoit. The Political Agent of Orissa stats Mitchell wrote express letters to al! the 
neighbouring state Rulers on the 30, August to cooperate with Dhenkanal in getting 
‘Baisnab Patnaik arrested. A dozen of mounted policemen and a body of fifty cyclist 
constables were to be constantly on patroling duty, but no trace of Baisnab was available 
To the authorities. They were misled to believe that Baisnab was staying in Sukinda or 
in the area near Cuttack- Nervous reports were sent by the Aaja that Baisnab would 
invad> the stat; headquarters on tho 5 September, with an armed contingent of 
"368 m2n.°! | 


Th? week following the declaration of the emergence of a ‘Revolutionary Government’ 
at Murhi saw intens2 political mobilization of the masses cn Parajang and Palasuni areas. 
In th: Mammoth public m23eting held at Palasuni it was agreed upon that one member 
from each family would join the expedition to raid the Parajang thana. The people swore 
fo fulfil the ‘last wish’ of Gandhi. |[t was to exterminate the elien Government.® The 
popular response to the movement becam? spontaneous and as the people moved in a 
procession towards Parajang passing through every village on their way. The number of 
th3 participants increased more and more, and by the time thsy reached Chandpur the 
1 mber of the people in the procession had gone up to 3,500. They had with them 85 
guns b2sides all oth:r waapons available to them. Chandpur was the headquarters ofa 
tahasi/. Thare was a police out post, where twenty armed police men were posted 
previously. But all. had left the police outpost in fear and panic before the approach of 
the people. Without any opposition the revolutionary people burnt down the police 
station and the tahas;/ office. On 2nd September a meeting was held there under the 
presidentship of Kisori Behera Pradhan. The people again resolved to act as per the 
‘Quit India resolutions and do thir b2st for the attainment of Swarajya.* 
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After Chandour the next destination was Perajeng. The Aaja was [losing nerves to 
know that ths agitators Were likely to attack Mota nga and thence they would come via 
Hindoi to Bhapur in order to take the town of Dhenkanal under their control.“ To scare 
the people the police reinforcement in Parajang was nearly doubled. The British authori- 
ties arranged service aeroplanes to visit Parajang area in the morning of 4 September.°® On 
that day also about 3,500 people setout on their march in single file towards Parajang. 


A new strategy was thought out by Baisnab Patnaik. He wished to take hold of 
Parajang police-station without any bloodshed. He simply wanted to make the police 
yield peaccfully to the overwhelming mass cf people. In order to ensure greater popular 
association with him he divided the numbe: of his people into two groups. A branch cf 
the procession accordingly moved from Kualo under the command of Debraj Patra to 
Kandsrsingha via Barihapur. The other branch of the procession moved from Kuajo via 
Naupal to Kandarsingha under the leadership of Baisnab Patnaik, The strategy was that 
by passing through all the villages in the area when the two processions would have a 
conjuction at Kandarsingha the number of the participants would have swelled to many 
thousands. Accordingly the procession under the leadership of Baisnab Patnaik moved 
from Kualo to Kandarsingha on its way to Parajang. 


The national tricolour was held by the men at the heed of the procession.” There 
were the drummers beating the war tunes, The gunners, archers, spear and lance holders 
and /Jathi wal/ahs were arranged on the body of the procession in order of their 
precedence. Behind them all were the mass of the people marching in their thousands. 


To arrest the ‘gang of Baisnab’ and to prevent the conjuction of the two processions 
at Kandarsingha, Prabhakar Mishra the special magistrate was waiting for the processio- 
nists with a contingent of troops behind an embankment at Janhapara.°® ‘A heavy 
shower of rain set in as the people were moving towards Janhapara. Herdly hed they 
come near a grove, the police fired certain blank shots over the mob resulting in the 
isolation of the gunners from the rest of the people.® Disorganised and confused the 
people in the procession retrated in utter disorder. The revolutionaries now found 
themselves pitched in a battle against the J.A.P.F. After a few minutes of uneasy: 
silence shots continued to be exchanged from midday on 4 September with irregular 
interruptions ot silence. The revolutionories were clearly in an disadvantageous position. 
due to their inexperience. Moreover their gun powder became wet because of the rain. 
They were able to resist the professional soldiers by sheer force of their will-power. In. 
the battle field two of them Benu and Bir succumbed to the bullets of the police.. 
Tirth Sahu and twelve others were seriously in jured. A bullet had pierced the fore arm 
of Baisnab near his elbow. The battle of Janhapada came to a close hours after when: 
evening darkened the horizons. Parajang seemed now far away to the revolutionaries, 
Dhenkanal too distant. Wounded and disheartened, they ran helter Sheter for refuge under 
the cover of the deepening darkness. Baisnab Patnaik, seriously wounded came by boat: 
to Cuttack on 7 September via Jenapur with Nabaghan Behera?’ and a few days after, 
with the help of Surendranath Dwivedy the Orissa C.S.P. leader he went underground 
and reached Calcutta for safety and treatment. There he lived very much exiled from. 
his people from the middle of September till April 1946.” 


After the Janhapada episode Baisnab Patnaik was no more jin the thick of the 
movement in Dhenkanal Which, of course, existed in the form of cerrain sporadic outbursts: 
until February 1943. But people still continued to believe that Baisnab was moving up and 
down the State with a following of twelve thousand revolutionaries.” The fear of the 
Raja for Baisnab is revealed in the series of his fantastic secret Ictters to the political 
Department, as to the where abouts of this “‘notorious agitator”. An uncritical acceptance 
of the information given by the Aaja to the British authorities would lead one ta- 
conclude that Baisnab was moving throughout Orissa (Sukinda, Cuttack, Puri, Sakhi« 
gopal, Khurda, Olsingh, Bhingarpur, Athagarh, Charchika, Hindol, Angul, Atha 


maltick,, 
Berhampur, Koraput etc.) for shelter and directing the movement from there.” $ 
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Two days after the battle of Janhapada, on 6 September, Debraj Patra set fire to 
the forest beat house at Hangutia.” Nextday the political prisioners in Dhenkanal jail 
started a hunger strike which continued for four days. Their demand was for the abolition 
of the discriminations among the politica! prisoners.” It is apparent that the spirit of the 
revolution had scaled over the high walis of the jail. 


A new phase of the movement in Dhenkanel started when about forty-two persons, 
who had been scattered after the Janhapeda Incident, gathered in the Manikmara forest 
on 7 September. A fresh plan was chalked out to do away with the ARa/a and to punish 
the Rajabhaktas, the royalists. For many more months until their agitation dissipated 
all its energy, they took shelter in the jungles of Parajang, Pallahra and Keonjhar. They 
even tried to enlist the support of the tribals of Keonjhar.’° But this help wes limited to 
getting from them food and shelter, These revolutionaries tried to put the 2edministrative 
authorities into difficulties by their sporadic terrorist activities after the eclipse of Baisnab 
Charan Patnaik. During this phase of the movement leadership to the group of the fortytwo 
revolutionaries was given by Debraj Patra, Kishori Behera Pradhan, Balakrishna Dalai 
and Arjun Sahu. They gradually moved from the Manikmara area of the Ranga matia 
range and took Shelter in the caves of Anentapur hills. On 5 October they suddenly 
raided unon a revenue camp at Kandhar.” Similarly in the last week of November 
they led thrse punitive expeditions to Kusie, Péthargarh and Badesahi to punish those 
people who were instrumental for the arrest of their comrades Musa Malik, Kumari Swain, 
Ankul Sahu and Baidhar Swain.” 


Later they moved to Kudubilli forest where Lochan Singh was apprehended by 
Kcnojhar police in December 1942. After this the revolutionaries were alse active 
in Parajang and Palasuni. To apprehend these people an inter-state police co-ordination 
committee was formed. 


And in Dhenkanal State itself under th? leadership of D.S.P. Md. Basir a special task 
force started looking for these ‘notorious criminals’. On knowing as to the presence of 
twenty-six ‘absconders’ in Gayalmara Kho! in Anantapur hills, Md. Basir led an expedition 
with twenty-five armed police men on the 20 January 1943. But the attempt of the 
task force failed as the ‘absconders’ had again absconded before the police could reach 
their place of hinding’”’. But very soon, before the end of February 1943, most of the 
revolutionaries were either apprehended or they surrendered themselves to the police. 


Immediately after the serious disturbances in Murhi, Honcock, Resident, wished a 
British officer to take the charge of the situation. The political Agent, Mitchell, personally 
led certain punitive raids in the parajang villages and Assistant Political Agent Biscoe 
directed the repressive operations in Murhi area. The Aa/a was asked to punish the quilty 
instantly and suppress the people through fear. The Rulers also was asked by the political 
Agent to impose heavy punitive fines in the disturbed areas®’% Accordingly about 300 
persons were arrested. A huge amount of money to the tune of five lakhs was collected 
from the people as the collective fine or othcrwise®!, The villagers cf Keu!o, Domo! were 
virtually ransacked, men were beaten, women molested and property looted, The houses 
of the active political workers were razed to the ground even in the presence of the 
Assistant Political Agent, Biscoe®, Anand Sahu, Anukul Sa hu, Baidhar Swain and Musa 
Malik were arrested with the help of the people of Kusia in the September 1942. On the 
suggestions of Assistant Political Agent Biscoe their case was hastily tried by a special 
judge, K. B. Roy®. The verdict was given on the 27 October 1942. Baidhar a lad of 
twelve was given six years imprisonment, while Musa Mailik, Anand Sahu and Anukul 
Sahu were given death sentences. However, on appeal! the death penalty was commuted 
to life sentences. Other revolutionaries, Padmanabh Sahu, Kulamani Pradhan, Hadibandhu 
Parida, Tirth Sahu, Laxan Nayak, Lochan Singh, Sampati Sahu, Nabaghan Behera 
Radhanath Bhutia also were given life sentences™, The storm which was raging Since 
the August 1942 gradually subsided by the February 1943. 
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Conclusion (Analysis of the Movement): — 

The Quit India Movement was the culmination and the spontaneous mass participation 
in the anti-imperialist struggle in Indie. To combat with the British the Indian National 
Congress had, by and large, forg2d an alliance of all classes of people in India. But the 
nature of participation of the people in the movement varied from place to place in 
accordance with their social structure and motivation. 


In the case of the Dhenkanal State, the society was a hierarchical one considering 
from th? traditional caste base. The Brahmin, Ksatriyas, Karans and the Khandayats who 
together form?d a respectable class contributed to only 12 per cent of the population.’ 
The State was having a backward agrarian economy. In such a society ‘land’ provided an 
important basis for the social cleavage. Most of the land having been possessed by the 
above-mantioned class of people nearly eight-tenths of the population were either landless 
or without any proprietory right over their land. Nevertheless the mass of the people were 
dependant on agriculture. There was no industry worth the name and of course no class 
of industrial fabourers. The number of the artisans or the businessmen was quite insigni- 
ficant. {in terms of interest they were allied to the community of agricultural population 
which included the small tenure holders or small farmers, the sharecroppers, peasants and 
agricultural labourers. They were the ceople who were constant!ly shadowed by their 
social higher ups and the dominating community. {jt is, therefore, this suba!ltern cless of 
people who formed the bulk of the population of the State. 


On the other hand there was a small number of people—the elite——who dominated the 
mass of the population in exercise of their social, economic and politica! authority. This 
class evidently included the Brahmins, Lakhrajdars, the Ksatriyas, Khanjadars, the 
Khandayats, large land-hoiders, money-lenders, or the Mahajans, the Sarbarakars or the 
village headman, and of course, the minority of educated men who were employed in the 
State administration. In the context of the State we also include in the elite the officers of 
the Political Department, the Rular, his Officials and all those who identified their class 
or individual interest in the personal! administration of the Aaja, who in his turn, also 
acted as a Collaborator of British Colonialism in India.’é This division, all the Same, 
recognizes the possibility of transfer of loyalty of some individuals from one class to the 
other. The Brahmin Lakhrajdars or the rich businessmen and Mahajans, for instance, 
seemed supporting the caus: of the subdaltern community during the course of the 
movement in Dh2znkanal- Similarly some peasants turned to be the loyalists of the 
administration during the same period and even betrayed their own leaders- The 
movement in Dhenkanal in 1942 was motivéted by the nationalist inspirations, while it 
was tinctured with a subaltern character. Arrest of Gandhi, Nehru and others was the 
signal to start the mass movement, and to do awéy with the present soverign govern- 
ment. The Special Judge of Dhenkanal giving his verdict in the case, the State vs. 
Musa Mallik and others, observed that the ‘agitators’ wanted to establish a government 
of th2ir own. During the movement the ‘‘agitators” carried the national tricolour and gave 
slogans to the victory of ‘Bharatmata’ and ‘Moaohatma Gandhi’. They distributed leaflets 
containing the seditious propaganda that independence of India had been secured and 
they should destroy the present rule and Suspend payment of rent. They also burnt the 
effigy of the British rule.” 


‘The people had clearly grasped the central contradiction between the ‘colonial-feudal 
clique’ on one hand and they themselves on the other. The awareness of that contradic- 
tion was at the root of the mass participation in the princily States in the Quit India 
Movement.’ 


The movement in Dhenkanal in 1942 owes its genesis to Baisnab Patnaik- Born in 
a lower middle class family he had greater Social and economic identity with the [lower 
class people of the society.’ This aspect of his personality went a long way for him to 
mobilize the masses towards the movement. The peasants and the !abourers could 
easily come closer to him who otherwise had a feeling of alienation towards the elite.?0 
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it is to the credit of Baisnab Patnaik that he gave to the movement a nétionalist 
‘content a goal and a direction. In response to his invitation over seven hundred people 
gathered in Rangathali forest and a maran sena was formed to attack Murhi. The mass 
involvement which was created particularly in the Murhi subdivision during this period also 
was the handiwork of Baisnab Charan Patnaik. Unhesitatingly th2 people joined the 
procession, fought with the police, sustained injuries and bore sufferings and even paid 
-huge collective fines-all prove the depth of the mass involvement. 


The educated few who identified themselves, with the establishment looked down 
upon th23 movemant with disdain or m2aningle3s Superciliousness.’” The students of the 
Dhenkanal H. E. High Schoo! were k3pt under ths constant vigilance of the Derbar. 
Despite the instigations of Naba Krishna Choudhury and Rajkrishna Buse and other 
provocations the students’ participation in the Quit India Mcvement in Dhenkanal did not 
go beyond raising a feeble slogan—/nqilab Zindabad on the 6th September.” 


In absance of an articulate and self-confident middle class in the State the 
movement: had to be manned by the subaltern class.” The declaration of Prajamandala’s 
illegality earlier had already opened the field free for the autonomous initiative of the 
iow or lavel workers.”** The initiativa from below was evident in the arson of Gengutia 
Sariapada. Similar initiatives also were discermible in the raids and punitive actions 
taken by the revolutionari2s in Kandhar, Kusja, Pathargarh or Badasahi. 


The militant subattern charactcr of the movement is accentucuted in the several 
incidents that took place in between August 1942 and January 1943. The Congress 
programm? for sabotage and violence had given enough .Scope to the peopla to go to any 
length. Use of violence against the authorities, it seemed, had been given a sanction,’ 
This had a great impact on {h> psych») of th: subaliern classes who had been dominated 
and exploited by the ruling class. The pasic need in the feudal ideology was total 
acceptanc3 one’s subservienc2 to his Social superior.’ The negative consciousness of 
this impos2d subservience found an easy outlet through that ‘sanction or violence’ to 
dest.oy all thos2 symbols of a'thority of the dominating power. The burning of the 
police-stations in Murhi or Chandpur or even the contempt shown by Kulamani Pradhan 
wnile shooting at the photograph of the Aa/a, that was hanging on the wall of Murhi 
police-station is testimony to {ha rebel psychology of tne subaltern class- The whole 
thing was the part of the ‘process of inversion’ which is described by Mao Ze Tung as 
“turning things upside down.” 


As a mass Struggle the Quit india Movement in Dhenkanal demonstrated the 
preception of the common interest of the indian people in thc light of their social 
experience in a colonial set up. The interest of the people and that of the colonial 
government had exoosed their mutual relationship of contrediction. Both being 
irreconcilable the ijin2vitable struggle was to proceed betyeen the alien imperialists and 
their indigenous collaporators on one hand and the people on the other. There was little 
scope for class-cum-promise ‘between the people and the ‘princely collaborators’ of 
British Colonialism in India. 
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APPENDIX 


The list of the nineteen revolutionaries who stormed Murhi on 26 August, 1942 


, Baisnab C. Patnaik 
. Musa Mallik 

. Kisori Behera Pradhan 
, Raghuram Dehuri 
. Divakar Biswal 

. Tirthabasi Sahu 

. Sampadi Sahu 

. Nabaghan Behera 
. Radhanath Bhutia 
. Anuku! Sehu 

, Brajabandhu Singh 
, Lochan Singh 

. Janardhan Nayak 

„ Baidhar Swain 

. Kunari Swain 

. Kulamani Pradhan 
, Laxan Nayak 

. Jaidey Sahu 

. Bhagirath Sahu 
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ERAM :The Mini Jallianwalabagh of India 


Dr, Jagannath Patnaik 


{t was in the saga of Freedom Movement that the Quit India Movement forms a 
landmark and occupies the same place as do the French Revolution and the Russian 
Revolution in the history of their respective countries. {n this historic movement Orissa 
like other places of India played an illustrious role. At several places in Orissa this 
Revolution took an alarming shape. Of those, at a place called Fram in the Basudevpur 
Police-station of Bhadrak Subdivision of Balasore district in Orissa, a ghastly tregedy 
took place on the 28th September, 1942. There on that day, while 29 people died, 
56 people were injured in police firing. Of course that was not a Sporadic event of that 
day. {In its background, lay a chain of events. 


Eram is a far-famed viliege surrounded on three sides by two perennial rivers, 
namely Gamei and Kansabansa and one side by the Bay of Bengal. These naetural 
barriers made the place secured and thus rendered the approach of the Police and 
British personnels difficult. And it was largely due to this reason that the Satyagrahis 
selected this place as the principal seat of their political activities.’ There were yet a 
few other reasons behind the upsurge of the unprecedented national spirit ct Eram 
And the birth of one illustrious son at Eram was one. He was Banchhanidhi Mohanty 
Composing numerous patriotic songs, he himself sang rhem in theetrical performances. 
The audiences of such performances were deeply influenced and they were found to have 
returned to their homes imbibed with patriotic spirit. Thus he could sow the seeds of 
national consciousness in the minds of the people of that area.? 


Behind the growth of the national consciousness in that area, lay the work of the 
local zamindar, Radhakenta Padhi. He and his Amal/as exploited the people left and 
right’ He too was apathetic towards the Satyagrahis of 1942 movement. The union 
President of that area added to the miseries of the people by collecting various types of 
legal and illegal taxes with iron hands. He was Narayan Mandhata,a man of ଠover- 
bearing nature and antinationa! temperament- He too was equally hostile towards tha 
Satyagrahi.* Thus all these factors made Eram a seedbed of political activities. 


To great good advantages of the Satyagrah;, fortunately in the middle of the village 
Eram, there was !located an extensive vacant ground called melana padia. Closed on 
three sides, one side by a large tank. one by a row of houses and another by clustering 
trees, this ground was ideally suited to hold frequent meetings of the Satyagrahis to 
decide their course of action. 


It was right from the 26th August, 1942 that such meetings were being arranged 
there frequently by a few leeders of the Basudevpur area. More remarkable among them 
were Gouranga Charan Mohanty, Kama! Prasad Kar, Anirudha Mohanty, Pravakar Tripathy, 
Ganesh Prasad Tripathy, Shyamsundar Panigrahi and a few others. Responding to 
their call, the Satyagrahis from time to time were found to have burnt the uniforms of 
Chaukidars and Dafadaras. They used to observe harata/ in markets and educational 
institutions, make attempts to burn the Basudevpur Police-station, . compel the union 
President to resign from his post and appeal to the zamindar to join with them. In this 
way thsy had been Voicing their discontent against the British rule and expressing their 
rebellious spirit. Yet they were not violent in their action. 
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Meanwhile the leaders of the area adopted a mom2ntous and sensational step in 
{forming a parallel! independent Government on the 17th September 1942 in Earm area. 
Trey named it after the famous patriotic poet B8cnchhanidhi Mohanty es Swadhina 
Bachhanidhi Chakala‘. With six Panchayats and 26 villages, the area of the Chalaka 
was 19 square miles.’ For running such a Government an apex committee with five 
msmbers was set up. While Gouranga Chandia Mohanty was nominated es its Prime 
Minister, Kamala Prasad Kara was made the Director end Chief Commander. The three 
other members of the Committee were Aniruddha Mohanty, Pravakar Tripathy and Shyama- 
sundara Panigrahi. They established their secreteriate in the house of one Arjun Biswal 
and named it as Satyagraha Ashram. They used to hoist the congress flag over it every 
dey in the morning and lower it after the sunset. They had their own courts to try and 
punish all those who disobeyed their policy, resorted to the spying, supported the British 
Government and disregarded Mahatma Gandhi’s policy and programme. They made the 
house of one Krushna Chandra Pani of Earm as the court and that of Banka Bihari 
Tripathy as the Jail. Krushna Chandra Pani was appointzd the Judge and against his 
decision if any, en appellate court was founded with Panu Das as the appellate judge. 
Bhagi Singh and his son Ram Singh were tried and confined in the Jail for defying the 
Congress activities. And that was not all. Under this newly formed Government, there 
were three depértments such as army, intelligence, food and supply. The army depart- 
ment was further dividzd into two branches as the death squad and th? peace squad. 
Thus the leaders conceived of a well-planned Government which was a rare innovation of 
the time. 


Thereafter events moved first in Eram. Ali such actions of the Satyagrahis led the 
zamindar end the union President to presume that their positicn was becoming insecure 
day by day. 


In order to counteract their action they informed all about the situation to the 
administrative and police authorities of the district with a request to station a police 
contingent in Eram area for some days’so that the Satyagrahis being frightened would not 
resort to any un-toward action.’ So atthe instance of the British authority, on the 
fateful Monday, the 28th September 1942, a police force under the command of the 
D. S. P., Kunjabihari Mohanty proceeded from Basudevpur police station to inquire into 
the allegation made by the zamindar and union President and arrest the top-ranking 
leaders of Eram area.’ In his party, there were one police inspector,one sub-inspector, 
one Jamader, one havi/dar, and eighteen armed constables and three choukidars. Akhil 
Datta was the Inspector, Hema Panigrahi, the Sub-Inspector, Ratnakar Majhi, the Jamadar, 
and G. Gurumurti was the Havildar. But no Magistrate was included in the party,!! 


The party reached the village Churamani, located in the bank of the river Gamai 
where the boatman Raju Jena refused to ferry them in the boat as there was standing 
‘instruction of the swadhi/n Government not to ferty any police man. So he was beaten 
up by police.” But he remained firm in his decision. At last the police men had to 
row the boat themselves and cross the river. Then they proceeded to Eram. Having seen 
the movement of the police force, the villagers began to blow conchshelis as the signal 
of approaching danger. So about six thousand to seven thousand people assembled at 
the historic me/ana ground to decide the course of action.’ Inthe meantime the police 
force reached the residence of zamindar Radhakanta Padhi at 6 P. M. At the rear the 
choukidars were carrying their luggages.”” As soon as they reached the meeting place 
two satyagrahis namely Ratnakar Biswatl of the village Suan and Mani Bej of the village 
Adhuan snatched’ away the luggagesuttering the words ‘‘You can not carry the luggage 
of the slaves of the British Government”. Of course those were kept under the strict watch 
of the volunteers. Thereafter the chaukidars ran to the residence of the zamindar and 
reported to the police party all about the incident alleging that the volunteers beat them 
of and planned to kill them, This was blatant falsehood.” Howeyer without i inquiring 
into the matter, the D. S. P. immediately shouted “ 1} shall perform human sacrifice 
today “. Similarly, Sub-Inspector uttered “today sure fire “16 
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It was 6:30 P. M. The me/ana ground wes then pecked to its capacity. Not an 
inch of space was vacant. There were peopje even on the trees. Meany among them 
were women. Kamala Presad Kar was conducting the meeting. With the slogens of the 
people like, “Guli Gulase Nehni Darenge,” “Lathi mardse Nehni Darenge'' “Mahatma 
Gandhi Joya”,the atmosphere of the ground wes surcharged with petriotic fervour. 
Kamala Prased Kar was cautioning the people not to launch eny etteck on he police end 
maintain strict non-violence. Meanwhile, on the request of the people, Kemeala Prased 
Kar left the place so that he would remain safe for the future conduct of the mcvement. 
His place was taken by Ganesh Prasad Tripathy.!”” The situation Was becoming tense. 
Nobody could anticipate what would happen in the melana ground. Meanwhile 
the D. S. P. ordered the police force to march to the field. As its three sides were 
practically sealed, there was a small outlet, a nerrow street for the exit. Some people 
tried to leave the field ‘hrough this outlet. But they could not proceed as ‘he police men 
were marching through that street, [mmedieately after the arrival ofthe police force, the 
D. S. P. ordered for firing sounding no alarm although there Wes no provocation from 
the people in any manner. Altogether 304 bullets were seid to have been fired in two 
rounds. 28 persons including one woman, died at the spot, one died later et Koraput 
Jail.’ The woman who laid her life was Pari Bewa, One Mani Predhan of the village 
Suan having received bullet iniuries mede a fervent eppeal to the police with folded hend. 
Fire no more, lay vour arms, freedom will also come and bring good for you’. while 
he was saying so in agonising tone, the police force mercilessly fired another shot et him 
and he lay killed. 56 persons were also injured. The police men were said to have 
killed at the point of their boyonets a few who were battling with their lives.’ 


The blood flowing out of the bodies made field red. Even some blood flowing 
into neighbouring tank made its water red. [It wes indeed a heart-rendering and ghastly 
spectacle. Everything was over within half an hour. The injured were crying for 
water and there Was none to give them. It was in the same night that relatives of 
the deceased and injured Satyagrahis ran to the spot in utter bewilderness and carried 
away forcibly 11 dead bodies to their respective homes. The remaining 17 dead bodies 
being formally postmortemed after one day by the surgeon were fired by the police and 
burried in one comon pit.?! 


After the ghastly massacre, the police men did not remain contented and they 
opened the flood gate of repression. Moving from village to village in Erem area, they 
tyrannised the people to such an extent that they left their homes and hearth and fled 
to the neighbouring jungle. Even pregnant women were said to have given birth to 
children there. The villages bore a deserted look. So the police ren easily carried away 
all the belongings and food stuffs such as rice, ghee, milk, even goats and fowl, It 
appeared as if the ancient emperor of Rome Nero was fiddling while Rome was burning. 
They arrested the leeders and all those Whom they suspected to have taken part in the 
Quit India Movement.” 


While Aniruddcha Mohanty was arrested on the 1st October 1942, Kamala Prasad 
Kar was arrested on 6th October. Even then the movement continued under the leader- 
ship of Gouranga Chandra Mohanty who meade his residence at Barandhua, Satyagraha 
Ashram. He was arrested on the 17th October and with it, 


the movement 
subsided. A punitive tax of Rs.4,700 was imposed.” 


It was after this ghastly tragedy that the British authorities appointed an inquiry 
Commission with Revenue Divisional Commissioner B. C. On surage and [nspector Genera! 
of Police E. A. O. Perkin as members. Conducting inquiry on the 17th and the 18th 
October 1942, they submitted a lengthy report in which they had admitted the Police 
excess on that fateful day and the utter failure of the Police Sub-iInspector of Basudevpur 
Police-station in taking precautionary measures with no Magistrate at the spot. The 
order for the firing was not justifiable that the report said.” Further more this Eram 
massacre can be equated with one that took place at Jallianawala Bagh in 1919. The 
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locations of the mesting places were almost identical, three sides being almost closed and 
one side open. The people of me/ana ground as at Jallianwalabagh were peacefully 
demonstrating their grievances. Except snatching away the luggages the people did not 
resort to any violent action. The luggages were also kept in safe custody. They also did 
not show any disrespect to the police or zamindar or the union President. So the police 
firing on the innocent Satyagrahis reminds us of the Jallianawa! aa Bagh tragedy. 
Thus the Eram massacre may be fittingly called the UJallianwalla Bagh tragedy in 
Orissa.”* Speaking of the importannce of Eram firing, the centenary History of Indian 
National Congress thus mentions,” probably nowhere in Orissa were so many people 
killed in a single police action during the Quit India Movement.” So. Eram has been 
named as Rakta Tirtha and it richly deserves such a name. 
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Select forgotten Episodes of the August Revolution 
Lakhman Naik : A Martyr Forsaken 


Dr. Sadananda Choudhury 


The district of Koraput in Orissa by 1942, largest in area, smallest in population 
( about ten lakhs at that time },a partially excluded area by the Government of India 
Act, 1935, having always a white 1. C. S. as its Collector, with the prerogative in all 
matters of Government subject to the dua! administration of the Government and the 
Jeypore Zamindary, with its accompanying evils of Beth? and Begari, occasional revolts 
and consequent reigns of terror, supression of public opinion had come on the Congress 
map during the Salt Satyagraha in 1930. From then on Congress workers led by 
Radha Krushna Biswas Roy and his clos: associates had reached the most distant and 
obscure villages for Constructive work and spreading the message of the Congress. 
They were mobilising the masses for the coming phase of the national struggle for 
independence. 


In this background, the Quit India Movement engulfing the entire district of Koreput 
made its contribution to the extent 07 1970 arrests, 550 convictions, 2,147 injured., 9,317 
rupees collected as fine, 30 deaths from /ath/ charge, 25 deaths from police firing, 50 
deaths inside jail, and only one case of execution on the gallows.’ He was Lakhman Naik, 
convicted by the District Sessions Court for murder of a Forest Guard in the Mathili 
Police-statton when that place was being raised by Congress demonstrators under his 
leadership on the 21st August 1942 in course of ths August Revolution Sweeping all over 
the country. inthe history of the August Revolution, Lakhman Naik happens to be one 
of the three great sons of Mother India who mounted the gallows for participation in tha 
nation’s freedom struggle. The two others of his class were Hemu Kalani of the Sind 
Province (now in Pakistan) and Kosal Kanwar a brave Scion of the Ahom Kings of Assam 
who ruled that region in the medieval past. ® Lakhman Naik mounted the gallows with a 
sense of high spirit for having Served the cause of Mother India with his life. At the 
same time, he was asserting till last, his innocence against the charge of murder. During 
those few days in his death cell Lakhman Naik a devout worshipper of God, maintained 
perfect composure with the Bhagbat Gita in hand and used to say to his fellow prisoners 
that his conviction was intended to be a judicial murder to strike terror into the hearts of 
the agitating masses in the countryside. 3 


The Mathili Police-station incident of 21st August 1942 was to be enquired into 
for preliminary investigation by the Nawrangpur Subdivisional Magistrate as it was 
coming under his jurisdiction. But he execused himself on the ground of having certain 
extra judicial knowledge about the details of the incident, ths site of which he visited on 
getting information about the rioting. For this reason, this work was assigned to the 
only First Class Magistrate of the district, Shri S. N. Mishra- On his examination of the 
witnesses mentioned in the charge-sheet he found that almost alf the agreeable like that 
Lakhman Naik (Acc. No. 1) dealt the severe blow on Ramaya‘’s head and the teacher 
{Balaram Pujari accused No. 2) another blow. On his shoulder, the doctor who held 
the Post mortem examination said that death of Ramaya was due to the blow he rec3ived on 
his head. Prima facie, therefore, there Was a case of murder under section 302 of the 
l-P.C. against Lakhman Naik and he was charged accordingly. In course of the preliminary 
examination, Lakhman Naik as leader of the 53 others accused, was given the chance of 
putting a question to each of the pro-Government witnesses. The nine out of the 23 
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repeated one after another the same version that Ramdaya was beaten up by Lakhman 
Naik and the teacher Balaram Pujari. ^ (The teacher Pujari was a person from Bari in 
the Cuttack district, where Gopabandhu Choudhury and Rama Debi founded an Asram 
as the nucleus for constructive work under the Congress programme). 


On the second instance, when those witnesses confronted to two more questions 
as to (1) whether allegations of corruption against them were highlighted by Lakhman 
Naik and Pujari and as reaction to that, (2) were they not bringing the allegation of 
murder against the two the witnesses devied the allegation stating those to be false. 
In this way the witnesses had at least indirectly admitted that Lakhman Naik and Pujari 
were vocal against them. From this the enquiring Magistrate had come to understand 
that rhere were grounds to doubt the statements of witnesses against the two accused. 
More doubts cropped up into the minds of the investigating magistrate, Mr. Mishra 
about the veracity of the statement of the prosecution witnesses in respect of the 
following aspects of the riotous situation. One of them was that Ramaya’s death may 
have been caused in confusion even by the /athis of those were determined to prevent 
the entry of the rioters into the compound for hoisting the Congress flag on the police- 
station. Secondly, the crowd was so big, about a thousand, and the excitement was 
so great that at its height, it was impossible for anybody to observe who beat whom. 
Thirdly it is strange that all the witnesses naming Naik and Pujari had fixed their 
eyes on them and Ramaya. In the similar strain, it was also strange that inthe midst 
of great confusion arising out of the police-mob, encounter, Lakhman Naik and Puijari 
were moving close to each other for hitting, as if, their common target in the person 
of Forest Guard Ramaya, setting aside their one and the only object of hoisting the 
Congress flag over the thatched roof of the police-station. 


These doubts were recorded in the last paragraph of the preliminary report of the 
investigating magistrate with a note of emphasis that these shall not escape the 
attention of the trying judge. Since this was a case to be taken up by a Sessions 
Judge, Mr. V. Ramanathan, |. C. S. was appointed to try this case. But, unfortunately 
he did not take into consideration the investigating magistrate note of caution. 
While giving his judgement and gave death sentence to both Lakhman Naik and Balaram 
Pujari, the schoo! teacher. 35 


In deference to this sentiment of the departed soul of martyr Lakhman Naik, the 
Patna High Court verdict upholding the sessions conviction deserves to be examined 
for an objective assessment of the case. The King Emperor versus Lakhman Naik. {It is 
indeed difficult probe deep into the close-knit report of the British Indian judiciary for 
discovering and exposing its lacuna. Nevertheless, the truth in a motivated report 
however skil fully prepared cannot be shrouded any more than the sun covered by a 
thick blanket of black cloud in the sky. The authors of the verdict might be aware of 
the shortcomings of the case leading to execution of the alleged offender but their 
skepticism or a fear of social censure appears to have been overshadowed under the 
spell of the imperial Government in addition to a sense of animosity and ill feeling by 
some people towards the freedom fighters of those days. 


The case report states “At about 9-30 a, m. a mob led by Lakhman Naik of about 
a thousand people carrying Congress flags and armed with /athis advanced from 
the village to the police-station. * This indicates that Lakhman Naik was leading the 
demonstrators with the Congress flag in his hand and no /athis with which anybody 
could be beaten to death as accused by the court. The report quotes Lakhman Naik's 
speech. It was : “‘Brethern, we are warriors. The British Government is. gone. 
Mahatma Gandhi is our King. Maharaja of Jeypore is dead. Proceed on. Let us 
first loot and burn the police-station. Let us kill the Government officials and then 
proceed to Malkangiri and loot the treasury.” ° This part of the speech refers to Mahtma 
Gandhi as the source of inspiration for Lakhman Naik and his followers in this raid on the 
police-station- With Mahatma as their idol, there must not have been any thought of 
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personal violence with the raiders not to speak of thei: leader who was known to be a 
staunch believer in the concept of Mahatma’s non-violence. At the same time the 
reference in the speech for killing all Government officials is utterly motivated felsehood, 
because the demonstrators could not go on killing Government officials from Mathili to 
Malkangirr and so on. Their plan as indicated was to ranseack Government 
offices like police-station, treasury and places of that sort. This could not be carried out 
by indulgence in a killing spree. This sounds most absurd When escribed to the leader of 
the demonstretion who could not heve made such an irresponsible utterance, inspiring his 
men to kiil Governm2nt officials. The reference to kriling has been added to Lakhman 
Naik’s speech with the motive of implicating him with the death of Forest Guard Ramaya 
in the poiice station during the raid. 


Regarding the police preparation to meet the epproeching mob the report states: 
“The Divisional Inspector Mr. B. S. Nanda posted four Constables at the gate of the 
inner compound armed with muskets and bayonets and ten rounds of ammunition each, 
and he drew up the remainder of his force close to the road by the culvert going accross 
the road side ditch. The police had /athis. He himself had a revolver and it appeals 
that Sub-Inspector Dora had a single barrel 12 bore gun of his own which he got hold 
of subsequently and used to good effect When the mob arrived at the entrance to the 
compound the police obstructed them holding their /athis out as a barrier but 
without Using them endeavoured to persuade them not to enter the compound. By this 
time, the Sub-Deputy Magistrate Mr. Mujibar Rahaman had arrived and he declared the 
assembly an unlawtul assembly and ordered the crowd to disperse. The crowd did not do 
so, but led by Lakhman Naik and Balaram Pujari pushed the police and their helpers 
backwards towards the inner compound. While this was going on Some members of the 
crowd who were armed with /ath/s.. ..assaulted Sub-Inspector Rammurthy and Constable 
Mohanty and injured them severely”’® 


ସଃ < fc 
“The police force and their helpers being completely outnumbered were overpowered 


and forced further back. It was during this stage of the riot that most of the police 
party received their injuries.’ 


* ସଃ 


“The magistrate and others of the party Were injured and the Forest 


Guard Ramaya 
was killed. He received two blows, 


. « « « Which fractured his skull. .and must have killed 
him instantly. While this exchange of /ath/ blows was going on between the police and 
the leaders of the mob,.. .Sub-Inspector Dora had with a Constable gone towards his 
quarters which were to the west of the compound and got his gun. The Magistrate 
seeing the death of Ramaya and the injuries that were being inflicted on the others of his 
party told the Divisional! Inspector to open fire. He did so, and the armed constables 
at the gate opened fire and used their bayonets, They fired twelve rounds in all. At the 
same time S. |. Dora used his gun and fired three rounds with one of which he killed a 
man who had climbed on to the verandah of the police-station and was in the act of 
setting fire to the thatch, and by another of which he killed another man. Besides, 


those two men three others were killed and seventeen injured mostly by the armed 
police.””? 


This part of the report narrates the police resistance to the invading mob that was 
moving with Lakhman Naik holding the Congress flag as stated before and into which the 
episode of Ramay’s death appears to have been inter-posed. According to a popular 
version of the episode, when the police offensive against the raiding mob at its height 
Forest Guard Ramaya then in a state of drunkenness sufferred a fall on the stone paved bank 
of the adjoining drain and died of severe head injury. The report continues to state : 
“Shortly after firing was opened the mob began to disperse and the Divisional § 


: di v wl Inspector 
immediately gave orders ro cease fire, and the position seems to have been restored about 
half past twelve.” 
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“At half past ane in the police-station itself S. [., Dora wrote a report which was the 
First Information Report in this case.” From this it appears that the F. 1. R. with specific 
reference to the death of Ramaya was not immediately submitted by the police. 
Continuing the nar-ative the report states : ‘He gave substantially the account of the 
occurence that | heve set above. He adds that Ramavya was beaten to death by Lakhman 
Naik and Balaram Pujari’’® This part of the report refers to S 1., Dora's leaving th3 
police-station for Sometime to bring his gun from his quarters nearby. This appea's to 
have taken place at a tense moment of the police-mob contf:ontation when the necessity 
of an available additional gun though one personal and private fire arm, Was felt to deal 
with the surging mob. In this context it is intriguing to read in the case report cs to how 
S. 1. Dora could write a true and detailed account of the whole incident including his 
having Seen Lakhman Naik and Balaram Puijari fatal!y assaulting with /ath/ Forest Guard 
Ramaya and he himself doing nothing either to save Ramaya or shooting the assajlants 
with his own gun. While six men from the mob were shot dead and about a hundrnd 
injured, how Lakhmai: Naik and Balaram Pujari were spared from being shot then or Soon 
after by anybody of the police party when, Naik and Pujari were in the act of smashing 
Remaya’s head, then or thereafter. Was Lakhman Neik spared ct that place and time to be 
p-es2rvec for the gallows ? In fact, Lakhman Naik was spared and bayoneted to the point 
of disfiguration. This appears to have happened quite possibly in the beginning of the 
scuffle with the pollce when he was leading his followers with Congress flag in hand. 
Lakhman Naik badly bruided and incapacitated, could not have maintained his march to 
reach the inner compound of the Police-station where Ramaya was with others. 


Besides, the person that dead by S. I., Dora when that person was climbing the 
verandah of the police-station, might be the first victim of police firing being in the front 
line of the raiding mob that might have turned violent after Lakhman Naik was bayoneted. 
The rest of the police firing appear to have followed (under order from the Sub-PDPeputy 
Magistrate present) the initial offensive started by S. 1., Dora. The shooting throwing Six 
dead and about a hundred injured must have forced the mob to retreat before an aggressive 
firing squad of nine armed policemen. Under the circumstances, Lekhman Naik assaulting 
Ramaya who was in the inner compound of the polica-station whereto the mob failed to 
reach is a Creigted episode of the police to eliminate the popular leader. 


On the day of th? incident nobody was airested. About eight or ten days after 
with the arrival of the Collector and S. P. of the district, villages were ransacked in order 
to siart a Case against i2ading Congressmen and their sympathisers. A big sessions case 
was built up and started against Lakhman Naik and 53 others for the murder of the Forest 
Guard Ramaya’. The case report at an another place reads : “It is perfectly clear that the 
intentions of the mob were to assault, if not to kill the Government Servants present and to 
burn the police-station and that the first resort to force was by the mob and that the polices 
only acted in self-defence”!®, jn the first part of the excerpt (regarding) the object of the 
mob to ransack the police-station and not to kill Government officials, has been admitted 
by the learned judges partly for the reason to isolate Lakhman Naik along with B. Pujari to 
implicate them in the death of Ramaya. While there were six dead and about hundred 
injured on th? side of the demonstrators, there was a solitary casualty, resulting from 
accident inside the inner compound of the police-station of a non-police person in a state 
of drunkenness. This establishes the aggressive posture of the police from the beginning 
of the confrontation. All these were the physical aspects for probing into the case report 
to ascertain the actual state of affairs. 


The tegal-cum-judicial aspects of the case for exposing its built up charges are as 
follows. As it is difficult to observe properly the details of a riot like incident as this, the 
worth of the evidence from witnesses of different sorts deserves examination to arrive at 
the truth of this case. As witnesses to this mob police confrontation, there were thirty- 
four persons on the Government side. Six of this number inclusive of certain Government 
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officers present there refused to give eny evidence in this case. The officer of the P.W.D., 
the Excise Sub-Inspector abstained from giving evidence. The Divisional Police Officer 
starting the firing Mr. Nanda stcted that Ramaya was killed but did not attempt to give 
any description of how he died or name his essaiiant. Those giving evidence against 
Lakhman Naik and Puja‘i as murderers of Ramaya were S. 1, Ramzmurthy end Constable 
Mohanty. Th2se two police pe:sonnel, as p-r the case report, wers previously sev rely 
injured and were in a state of unconsciousness as per medicr! reports. On this point the 
roport states that thy soon recovered their conscicusness. Out of ths 28 witnesses fielded 
by the Government, only nine including the two stated above could say anything, while 
the rest nineteen remained silent on the incident.” As to the other witncsses on the side 
of the Gcvernment, the Revenue Inspector of Jeypore State and S. 1. Dora were interested 
persons. Besides, none of th2 witnesses against Lakhrren Naik and Pujari could say as to 
which of them gave the fatal blow. The case report has show:-red praises on S. 1. Dora 
for having saved the situation for the police and their helpers inside the station compound. 
This was meant to whitewash this little massacre committed by the police under Dora’s 
initiative on the Congress demonstrators and rewarding Dora for the part played by him in 
support of the Gov2rnment conspiracy against Congress leadership in the struggle for 
freedom. 


A dispassionate assessment of the situatation Shows that the common object of the 
demonstrators was to ov2raw2 by display of force certain public servants in kevping with 
the programme and spirit of the August Revolution to which they made the plunger. The 
agitators abhering to the principle of adjuring personal violence, had no thought of assaul- 
ting any person. Above all Lakhman Naik a displined soldier of the movement, a Constuctive 
worker and p.C.C. President at that time, could not be one to assault criminaily an innocent 
and poor forest guard then present in the police-station. 


Against the sessions’ conviction in this case a feeble appeal was made to the Patna 
High Court for justice. But the High Court further strengthened the sessions conviction by 
adding section 34 of the 1.P.C., to this case, a provision which the Lower Court had not 
raised not made any mention of it. The addition of this section was meant to fix the 
blame on Lakhman Naik for having led a big body of men with a common object. From 
this it appears that the ruiing authorities at the high level were more concerned about 
the challenge to their rule than about the death of a person on ‘the Government side, or 
the administration of justice. Rather justice became a casuality with the award of 
the capital punishment on Lakhman Naik. 


Lakhman Naik could have been saved frem the gellows if his case would have been 
taken up by leaders who had remained outside jail or public figures. On the lines of the 
Chimur and Asthi cases in the then Central Provinces and the Kulasekarapatnam rioting 
case in the then Maras Presidency. Inthe Chimur incident, 20 persons were sentenced 
to death, 26 to ¢transpcrtation for life. The High Court maintained the deceth sentence 
of Bhope Koreka: and Saelokar., Mrs. Ansuya Bai‘’s Capital Punishment relief society exerted 
its utmost. Mahstma Gandhi gave his blessing. The death sentences were queshed.!? in 
the Asthi incident of ths same province, ten were sentenced to death. They were also 
saved from the gallows under efforts of the said relief society. In the Kulasekarapatnam 
rioting case in the Andhra region of the Madras Presidency young boys were sentenced 
to death to save their lives. C. Rajagopa!lachari pooled all the resources in those dark 
days for the defence of the accused up to the stage of the Privy Council, finally saving 
them from the gallows. In this he was helped by the generous gesture of Lord Wavell. 
Those boys transported for lite were released by the popular ministry that soon came to 
office on the eve of independence.!? 


One feels that Lakhman Naik could have been saved. But, he was forsaken by his 
countrymen to become a martyr. Deserted by his people Lakhman had offered himself to 
be closeted to the bosoom of Mother India for whose cause he had taken the plunge. As 
narratad to the writer by one Lakhman Naik’s fellow politicat prisoners, Shri Duryodhan 
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Panda of Kendrapara area Lakhman celled him to his cell in the evening preceding the 
morning of his execution and said: “‘Brother Durycdhana, know for certein, |! am innocent. 
The British Government wil! kill me tomorrow morning. ! do not fear death. 1! have one 
last wish. | want to die to the deafening roar of ‘Bharat Mata Ki Jai‘. Duryodhana, | 
know you have strong voice. This evening you tell everybody that they will join you 
when you give the Ilsad in shouting the sicgan ‘Bharat Mata Ki Jai’. | will be delivered”!4, 
Shri Panda says that efter he contacted everybody in their cells to remain vigilant for the coming 
morning’s moment, that night was a sleepless night for most of them under a sense of sorrow 
for Lakhman Naik. He says bythe break of the morning as the siren rang, “1 raised the 
‘“dhwani’’ with all the force and energy in me. The entire jail boomed for a few minutes in 
the slogan ‘Bharat Mata Ki Jai’, raised from all the celis continuing about five hundred of 
us. We felt that we could fulfil Lakhman‘s last wish’!5, Thus in the midst of sorrow 
and glory Lakhman Naik mounted the gallows cheerfully in Berhampur jail on the 29th 
August 1943 at 5°30 in the morning. He was cremated in the jail burial ground which 
is kept marked by a stone piece.! 


Lakhman Naik became a martyr at the alter of Bharat Mata. The morning 
of Lakhman Naik’s execution merked the dawn of indian Independence. After about 
42 years of independence one is haunted by a feeling that martyr Lakhman Naik was 
forsaken by his countrymen. In Orissa we could not save a freedom fighter in 1942 
as we failed in saving a Thakur Raja in 1876. 
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The Khond Resistance under Chakra Bissoyee 
1846---1856 


Dr. Dandapani Behera 


in December 1846, a massive ravolt erupted in Ghumsur under. the feadership of 
Chakra Bissoyee.! nephew of Dora Bisso ee the leader of the Khond Resistance 
Movement of 1835-36. Chakra Bissoyo23 was popularly known as the staunchast 
“Champion of Meriah’’ all over the Knondmals.®. He belonged to Ongole in the Ghumsur 
Matliahs : he was supported by the Chokapaud Pa/ks and Bissoyees, the khonds of the 
western Muthas and the paiks of Ghumsur who possessed military service lands. His 
supporters were a group of a warlike people ‘“‘who nhabituslly lived by plunder and 
violence,” He exploited the age old prejudic2as and superstitions of the Kkhonds who 
wanted him to teke up the cause of the meriah sacrifice in steering a wide spread uprising 
for securing the restoration of the Bhanja family to power and in re-establishing the 
influence of his own family in Ghumsur, particularly among the khonds’ In thes course 
of the uprising Chakra Bissoyee and his insurgent adherents made a victory march into 
kullada and anthroned one “‘Ra/api/a’’, Pitambara Bhanja,° a twelve year old il'egitimate 
son of the late Dhananjaya Bhanja as the Aaja of Ghumsur. His militant supporters 
pillaged the plains of Ghumsur by “burning village” and “‘‘committing violence and 
depredations’”’ : resultantly the inhabitants were forced to leave their hearths and homes 
in search of hiceouts inside the surrounding jungles’. 


Chakra Bissoyee pleaded with major Macpherson , Agent for the Meriah Agency 
and with three of his Assistants. Assistant Surgeon Cadenhead Capt. Hicks and 
Lieutenant Mac Vicar to refrain from taking measures for suppression of Meriah sacrifice 
and when his pleading proved of no avail he incited the khonds to rise in a revolt against 
the Government with a view to preventing it from the acts of Suppressing the meriah. 
He convinced the khonds of the belief that they would sutely incur the anger or the 
Earth Goddess, Tar/ Pennu, if they would surrender the victims (Meriahs) to the Govt. 
He also propagated that the £honds would be kept under the direct control of the Govt. 
and they would be subjected to .“‘taxation and forced labour”.® 


In February ,1846, when Major Macpherson captured as many as 170 Meriah 
victims, suddenly the khonds under Chakra Bissoyee broke off all communications with 
him and organised secret councils amongst themselves. The khond leaders opposing the 
Government’s intereference in their ecclesiastical and temporal affairs succeeded convin- 
cing the khonds thet “‘the Government intended to assess their lands, Subject people to 
forced labour and punish their leaders for the pest sacrifices.” 


Consequently, a large mob of khonds, assembled before the Agent's camp at 
Bissipara; six miles south of. Phulbani, the former headquarters . of ,the .Khondmals, and 
demanded the restoration of the Meriah victims promising that ths latter’ s lives would be 
speared. They gave assurance to him at that time that they had no intention of reverting 
beck to the old rite but surrender of victims meant. „“ ଖା ଭମଣାରମଶ୍ୀ .Submission ,to its 
threatened oppressions and to lose of all ‘their rights,!? | 


Major Macpherson most relunctantly made over the meriah victims to them on 


solemn promise that they would be redelivered to the Government as and when 
required.!!. 
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Soon after this handing over of the Meriah victims to the khonds was over the Iatter 
being “flushed with success” attacked the. camp of the Agent and put it to ransom and 
damage. Major Macpherson could not but hurried up to his headquarters on account of 
the out-break of the rainy season leaving the camp in the hands of the attackers. It was 
too much an insult to spaliow for him and after all the preparedness Was over, Macpherson 
marched with a large force in November 1846 to regain’ lost prestige which he had tost”’ 
and to recover “‘the intended victims”? 


Major Macpherson burnt some villages of the khonds in the Khondmals as a retalia- 
tory measure for the attacked on his camp. This measure of reprisal goaded the Ghumsur 
Khonds to be again in an insurrection against the Government under tha leader- 
ship of Chakra Bissoyee, who now descended to the plains of Ghumsur to display his 
tricks. “Once on the plain, he commenced burining and plundering in every direction 
apparently in retaliation of what had been done to the khonds in the Khondmals by th8 
Captain’s detachment.” 


Captain Dunlop, commanding the Paiks'’ company at Baud burnt and destroyed the 
khond villages in the khondmals as “‘the only way to bring the insuigents Into 
subjection 1* at the orders of the Agent. 


The Madras Government felt disturbed and “‘nervous” at the recurrence of the 
rebellion in Ghumsur and subsequently sent Major General Dyce, commanding the 
Madras Army Northern Division to quell it with heavy hands. On his arrival he succeeded 
in restcring trenqulity in the Ghumsur Mall/iahs after a few skirmishes and showdowns 
with tne khond rebels. 5 


“In December 1846 a rebellion broke out in Ghumsur headed by Chakra Bissoyee and 
troops were hurried to the front the command being given to Brigadier General Dyce.... 
with exception of a few skirmishes there was no regular fighting the khondA fying into 
the jungle on the approach of armed forces, The rebellion was soon quelled.” 


“The authorities however, balieved that the rising was due to combined efforts of 
the Baud-khond leader, Nabaghan Kahar and Chakra Bissoyee, and the Aaja of Angul 
who was secretly aiding and abetting them.”””’ 


‘Major Macpherson did not get on well with Brigedier General Dyce. He, therefore, 
modified his policy and directed Capt. Dunlop to “abstain from further aggressive 
action, as he had already entered jin to ‘‘negotiation with Chakra Bissoyee and Nabaghana 
Kohonro’"’® 


Brigadier Major General Dyce made certain severe allegations against Capt. 
MacpherSon and his assistants in his letter to the Adjutant General of the Madras Army. 
He stated that “‘the permanent tranquility would never be restored under the present local 
authorities”. He pointed out that ‘‘the hatred which was manifested throughout the 
khond districts against Capt, Macpherson and his establishment was the result of the 
oppressive conduct towards the inhabitants of those districts.” 19 


It is quite interesting and revealing to note that views of Brigadier General Dyce 
about the rebellion of the kKhonds and the behaviour of the Agent of Meriah Agency, Capt 
Macpherson and his assistants towards the khonds. He held the opinion that the people 
manifested extreme hatred towards Capt, Macpherson and his establishment on acc 2unt 
of their oppressive conduct. They continually forced the people to provide coolies and 
suppliers. He was convinced of the fact that the rising of the people was not certainl 
directed against the Government but was directed against the local authorities. Ca i 
Macpherson did not use conciliatory measures but used coercive measures, like 
plundering, destruction of grains and etc. He pointed out that “not only has the Fv 
of the disturbance been misrepresented and exaggerated and most unnecessary an 
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created, but a large force has been drawn up to this frontier and scattered over the 
disturbed district without either order or system by the Agent and his Assistants and 
employed under their immediate orders in merching about the country and committing 
ants disgraceful alike to the character of the Army, and of the Government.u .. ..He 
further stated that: “1 have to observe that the pcoification of these districts, the 
apprehension of Chakra Bissoyee and the entire submission of ail parties at present in 
opposition to the locally constituted authorities is not Only not likely to, but never will 
in my opinion be affected by Capt. Macpherson and his Assistants from the cause | have 
already noticed.?®, 


He finally prayed that he be either relieved “from the anamolus and painfut 
position’’ or be at once vested with full power to carry out the objects of Govern- 
ment by adoption of such means” as he might find it imperative and necessary to 
follow” .2! 

These revealing remarks of Brigadier Genera! Dyce are extremely significant and 
meaningful in as much as they show clearly that tne knond insurrection of 1846-1847 
in Ghumsur Malliahs was more attributable to the oppression and maladministration of the 
Agent and his Assistants than to the fomentation and incitement of Chakra Bissoyee and 
Nabaghana Kahar, the two kKhond l2aders of the Malliahs”’ 22 


Wherever Capt. Macpherson traversed in the Malik tracts people counted danger 
and {eft their hearths and homes in awe and consternation. Brigadier Dyce made the 
correct reporting of the inhuman aspects of Macpherson’s Administ:ation. The Agent and 
his Assistants were accused of having committed’’ occasignal destruction of crops, 
burning and plundering of villages, and of adopting corrupt practices ‘‘by Brigadier Dyce. 
He charged them of “inhumance proceedings’’ against ‘‘innocent and law-abiding people” 
of the Malliahs and concluded that ‘ the pacification of those districts, the submission of 
the people and the apprehension of Chakra Bissoyee would never be affected by Capt. 
Macpherson, for the causes” which he noted. Dyce also reported to the Bengal 
Government that he had sent a detachment of troops to strengthen Capt. Dunlop’s force 
as requested by Macpherson, though hz thought it “both unnecessery and useless’’,?” 


G. H. Bushby, Secretary to the Government of India informed Brigadier Major Dyce 
that the Supreme Government had been pleased to authorise him to take upon himself ‘‘the 
co mPlete political authority in the whole of the territory formerly under the control of the 
Agent in the Hills of Orissa. ***"He also intimated him that it was not the intention of 
the Government of india any longer to employ Capt. Macpherson in the Office of the 
Agent, and he was requested to carry on his duties until further arrangements were made, 
The Secretary also intimated him that the object of the Supreme Government of india was 
to persuade the K£honds ‘‘to abandon a savage and inhuman rite gradually by measures 


rr 24 


of conciliation and persuation and not by recoures to force and violence”. 


Accordingly, Lieutenant Colone! Campbel! was appointed as the Agent in place of 
Capt. Macpherson for the Meriah Agency, by the end of April 1847.25 


J. B. Grant, a senior Civilian, was appointed as one-man Commission to probe into 
the allegations made against Cept. Macpherson the former Agent and his Assistants. The 
probe, which appeared to be nothing but a force, resulted in the ecquittal of Capt. 
Macpherson and Dr. Cadenhead. But Sundar Singh and Babu Khan, the Princiral native 
Axssistants of Macpherson were dismissed from their posts “‘for gross corruption and 
extortions”’.?° All the charges made against the European Officers of the Meriah Agency, 
by Brigadier General Dyce, were finally found unfounded and disproved after a long enquiry 
conducted by J. P. Grant.” 
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Lieutnant Colone! Campbell and his Assistant Captain Mac. Viccar took over their 
Charges and stared working in the Khondmals of the Mariah Agency. They followed a more 
conciliatory policy in accordance with the desires of the Supreme Government of 
India as contained in the letter of the Secretary G. H. Bushby. 28 


The tactful policy of persuation followed by Lt. Colonel Campbell yielded 
tremendous results. Within no time he gained over the most of the khand chiefs, ‘who 
swore to abstain henceforth from offering of human victims.’ 


Lt. Colonel Campbell himself wrote about the success of his conciliatory policy 
which he pursued towards the khonds. To write in his own words, ‘‘with one or two 
excations, every influential man in the Khondmals has completely submitted to the 
will of the Government pledged themselves by swaring in their most solemn manner on 
a tiger skin and some earth henceforth to abstain from the performance of Meriah, and 
in token of their admission and obedience, delivered 235 victim which included all 
those, which were redelivered in 1846 and had not been sacrificed.3° 


The khonds of the-Ghumsur Maliahs were in armS against the Government since 
December 1846 under the leadership of Chakra Bissoyee. They had commenced wide 
spread anarchy and depredation all over the Ghumsur estate. Macpherson. the fermer 
Agent, had accused the Angu!l Aaja of aiding and abetting the khoure (kohonro) family 
in Badd and Chekra Bissoyee in Goomsur to excite disturbances in these Zemindaries’”’.?3! 
Capt. Macpherson committed a mistake by apprehending ‘+Bira Kohenor, son of Nabaghan 
Kohonro the khondh leader of Baud Khondmals. The mistrust angendered in the minds 
of the Khond people by this action of the Agent helped Chakra Bissoyee to raise a 
rebellion in Ghumsur.3? | 


Not only the khonds of Ghumsur but elso those of the Khondmals promptly 
responded to Chakra Bissoyee’s call for reb=llion. However, Brigedier Major General Dyce 
succeeded in quelling this khond rising. But Chakra Bissoyee escaped capture and was 
reported to have been seen in the Boud Mal/iah, R. Bannerman, Collector, Ganjem, reported 
to the Madres Government on the 20th September 1847 that Chakra Bissoyee had oroanised 
some matchlockmen arid ettacked the Government detachments ct Gallry end Gaticodah 
by surprise.3? 


Capt. Duntop received an information that Chakra Bisscyte fled from Ghumsur and 
reappeared in the- jungles of the Angul .state “‘efter the collapse: of the Ghumsur 
rebellion”. 


Capt. Dunlop wrote to the Aaja of Angul to handover Chakra Bissoyes to him. The 
Raja refuged the allegation that he wes helping Chakra Bissoyee and informed G. Goulds- 
bury, Commissioner, Cuttack, of his willingness to surrender Chekra Bissoyee to Govern- 
ment if he came in hand.3’ 


‘The Government of Bengal urged the ARaja.of Angul to “ deliver up the rebels, 
namely Chakra Bissoyee :and. Nabkrushna khonra ” 35 But the Aa/a denied that he had 
given shelter to any of them in his estate. Rather he had compelled them to vecate his 
territory as Capt, Dunlop reported to the Agent Capt. Macpherson, Capt. Duntop further 
reported to the Agent that both Chakra Bissoyee and Nabaghana Kohonro proceeded to 
Damasingha or Rattabari along with their adherants. 3? 


Thereafter, Chakra Bissoyee was found at Chakapaud in the Ghumsur Malliahs in 
Apiil 1 847° 
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Brigadier Major General Dyce offered pardon to both Chakra Bissoyee and 
Nabaghana Kohnro, the latter responded to the gesture with the hope that the Ghumsur 
leader would follow suit. Gouldsbury wrote to Capt. Dunlop that the 18th Madras 
Regiment posted at Baramu! might be withdrawn if Chakra Bissoyee would surrender, 39 
But to the dismay of the Commissioner, Gouldsbury, Chakra Bissoyee did not 
surrender. 3?" ^ The Secretary to the Government of India, G. H. Bushby believed that the 
reasons “ which induced Chakra Bissoyee to hold out, were perhaps known to the Raja 
of Angul, who reportedly gave “some encouragement to Bissoyee “’ with the view of 
installing a new AReja in the Guddve of Ghumsur. “° 


A Government proclamation was made known among all the Tributory Mahals, 
including Angul, bordering Ghumsur, for apprehension of Chakra Bissoyee. 4! Gouldsbury 
reported to the Government of Bengal that ‘“ Chakra Bissoyee was living in a hill village 
named Bal!lang in the Angu! State “. “2 


It was again reported to the Government of Benga! that continuous communications 
were maintained between Chakra Bissoyee ‘and the Khonds of Angul State through 
soma of the reteiners of that State. ““ One of them was Chunder Ghurnaik, a Khond. ” # 


In 1848, relentless efforts were made to apprehend Chakra Bissoyee, ’‘ whA.was 
hiding atternatively in Boud and Sonepur “ and in other neighbouring States . ‘nich 
bordered Ghumsur. ““ mn 


In April 1848, Lord Dalhousie, Governor-General of india, wrote to the President of 
the Board of Control that °“ Chakra Bissoyee hunted from hill to valley, has now taken 
refuge in the wild tracts behind Boud ““ . He further stated:‘ At present he is inaccessible, 
but we shall catch him some day. ¢“ #3 


The Government of Bengal decltred ‘“ a reward of rupees 3,000 for the 
apprehension of Chakra Bissoyee;’’ “¢ frantic afforts were made for his capture through 
different agencies, official and non-official, 4? 


Subsequoantly, it was reported that : *“ Chakra Bissoyee was hiding in the Sonepur 
State with the convinance of the ruler, the Rani of Sonepur “’, But the ARani denied her 
any knowledge of Chakra Bissoyee’s hiding in her State. “3 


Lord Dalhousie, the Governor-General reprimanded the Rani of Sonepur and the 
Raja of Boud for having given shelter to Chekra Bissoyee, and he further warned them 
that “ They would be fined if their officers would give countenance to the rebel chief “. “9 

Active measures were taken by Government for his apprehension. The lurking 
places were occupied and jungles were scoured by troops. But the enemy remained 
elusive, 3° 


Lt. Colonel Campbell conducted negotiations with the ARani of Sonepur for the 
surrender of Chakra Bissoyee through her good offices. The Aan; tried her at most to 
pursuade the rebel chief to surrender, but her attempt proved to be of no avail. He 
flately turned down all persuations of coercions for his surrender. His refusal to surren- 
der added to the difficulties of the Government in the Maliahs. 5! 


J. P. Frye, officiating Agent in the hill tracts of the Mariah Agency 
reported to the Secretary, Government of India, in his letter, dated 
13th November 1849 that the Khonds and their Sardars had transferred their 
allegiance again to Chakra Bissoyee, and as result, he stated that uncertainly was found 
to creep into the Maliahs. °? 


However, for long four years the rebel lived quitely, without being disturbed by the 
Government from 1848 onwards. 33 
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Lt. Colonel Campbell’s extremely conciliatory policy pleesed the khonds who handed 
over 150 Meri es to him in 1848 barring only three who had already been sacrificed. in 
addition to these, he had himself rescued 235 Meriahs inthe same year of 1848, and 
over 300 in 1849. Capt. Mac Viccar acted as Agent when Ltd. Colonel was on leave, 
and he rescued many Meriahs in 1950, as Acting Agent.” On his resumption of duties 
as Agent Lt. Colonel destroyed some of the Meriahs strong holds in Chakapaud. Gallery, 
Baruda and other places in the Ghumsur Matliahs.” 


In October 1850, some minor uprisings took place in Ghumsur demanding the 
restoration of the Bhanja family to power. It was believed that the members of the 
Bhanja family then remaining at Vellore were fomenting disturbances in Ghumsur by 
sending all possible help and assistance to the rebels. They had maintained constant 
communications with their supports in Ghumsur from Vellore. A. P. Onslow, the Collector 
and Agent of Ganjam district himself marched to the affected areas in Ghumsur with a 
detachment of troops and successfully quelled the disturbances.’ 


Chakra Bissoyee maintained his sway over the Ghumsur AMalliahs although he 
retired from active confrontation with the Government for 4 years since 1848. In May 
1854, a village named Toolasinghee in Ghumsur was attacked and plundered by some 
khonds. Ths Magistrate of Ganjam Suspected that it was caused by Chakra Bissoyee or 
his adherents. So he wrote to E. A. Samuejls, Superintendent of the Tributory Mahals 
to take Steps for apprehension of Chakra Bissoyee who was reported to be living in the 
Khondmals. In his reply, Samuelis wrote that Chakra Bissoyee was living in the village of 
Damasinghee and Kallarbaree near Bir Kahar’s place in Baud “‘eversince the occupation of 
Unegoo! ‘“‘by the Government. He did not think that the crime was done by Chakra 
Bissoyee, whose name was implicated in the affair, because he happened to be a rebel and 
“a well-known outlaw”, and ‘the reat culprit could not be apprehended or identified’. He 
also wrote that ‘the ARa/a of Bayd had little or no authority in the Khondmat!s”, therefore, 
“the Aaja had no power to arrest or even to put stop to his outrages”; however, he 
stated, it'” was the duty of the Aaja as a feudatory of the British Government, to give 
immediate notice of any movements .of Chakra Bissoyee and to warn Bira 
kohonoro not to give protection to the Bissoyee’. He also pointed out ‘the 
inexpediency of sending a force to armrest Chakra Bissoyee’'; “he and his adherents would 
at once disperse into the jungles and the konds. as we know from experience would 
parmit their country to be revaged from end fo end rather than betrcy anything against 
him’, “rerndeing his capture impossible.” | 


E. A. Samuells, Superintendent, Tributory Mahals took up the matter with the 
Government of Benga! and further rsported that ‘Chakra Bissoyee was fving quitely in 
Bira Kohonro’s country and was desirous of escaping notice’. 


E. A. Samuells, in his letter to the Secretary to the Government of Benga! in the 
judicial Department dated the 30th June, 1854. pointed out that ‘‘the crime was prebabld 
committed by some famino-striken people of Ghumsur and the name of Chakra Bissoyee 
was drawn into the affair simply because he was ‘a jrebel connected with the khond 
insurrections in that area’. 


In 1855-56 there was a minor upheaval among the khonds of Ghumsur. The local 
authorities suspected the hands of Chakra Bissoyee in it.. It was said he won over the 
kXhonds by promising them the revival of Meriah sacrifice which remained banned in the 
Maeriah Agency under the administration of the Agent. This upheaval was brought 
under contro! without any difficulty.® 
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The Government of Bengal took note of the indirect support and help of the Raja 
of Baud to Chakra Bissoyee, and as a result, they “‘ordered for the annexation and 
‘confiscation of the Khondmals. in February, 1855, the Superintendent of the Trib utory 
Mahals, declared a proclan:ation which said that { “whereas the kunds have ceased for 
some years to be subject of the Baud Raja and the Aaja himself states that he has no 
‘power in the country’’, the former took over the edministration of the Khondmals and 
annexed them to the British territory.’ Dinabandhu Patnaik was then appointed as 
Tahais/dar of the Khondmals under the Superintendent of the Tributory Mahals.°? 


After these incidents in Ghumsur, Baudh and "other places in Ghumsur. Chakra 
Bissoyee took refuge in the depth of the jungle at Dakangi close to Phulbani in Kondmals. 
As the authorites were in search of him he had to move from place to place to elude 
‘their grasp. In March 1856 he was reported to be hiding in Athgaon in Patna State under 
the jurisdication of the Commissioner of Chotanagpur. Capt. Mac Donald, Asst. to 
Governor’s Agent in Ghumsur, who could not personally proceed to that area, accepted 
the suggestion of Deenabandhu Patnaik, Tahasi/dar of Khondmals, to launch an expedition 
into the jungle to apprehend Chakra Bissoyee. Dinabandhu Patnaik marched to Athagaon 
with a force of seventy Soldiers. Chekra Bissoyee however, managed to escape from 
there, but his principal Asst. Bhutia Sardar along with another Sardar and many other 
adherents with their feamilites were captured. As a result, areward of Rupees 200 was 
distributed among the soldiers in action. 


Among these captured by Dinabandhu Patnaik, the Tahasi/dar, was a mendicant who 
was thought to be Chakra Bissoyeo. Butthe mendicant was discovered to be a different 
person other then Chekra Bissoyee. The Government entrusted the work “hunting out 
Chakra Bissoyee’’ to Dinabandhu Patnaik for tatter’s inordinate personal Gbility and 
unflinching loytity for the British. 


The Ghumsur rebel Chief Chakra Bissoyee was reported to have gone into the 
jungles of Parlakhimedi Zamindary; and to have joined hands with Dandasena, the leader 
of the Paralekhimedi rebels, Chakra Bissoyee remained still at large and all attempts to 
arrest him proved fiasco.” 


The Khonds had all along opposed the systametic economic exploitation “which 
was the result of the opening of their country by the outsiders’’. Politically backward, the 
.khonds,” resented any encroachment on their tibarty and gave vent to their feelings by taking 
recoruse to Violence. Their leader in 1856 was Chakra Bissoyee,’‘who was forced to 
leave the Khondmals, for the Ghumsur AMaliahs’’, and on his arrivat there he took up the 
cause of a boy Pitambar Bhanj, popularly known as “Rajah pilla”’, “whom the Xhonds 
belived to be the young Raja of Ghumsur.°® 


But the young pretender to the Guddee of Ghumsur, the “Raja pilla’’, Pitambar 
Bhanja, was “tired of the jungle life and of the tutalage Of Chakra Bissoyee’’ This 
resulted in a quarre! with the Bissoyee, and the “Raja pi/la” Consequently “exchange his 
life in the jungle for a Government perasion'’. Chakra BissOYee moved to Baud and took 
refuge in the depth of the forest at Dekangi near Phulbani.*” 


E. A. Samuells, Supsrintendent of the Tributroy Maha/s, “asked the Aaja of Boudh 
to co-operate with the Government in expelling Chakra Bissoyee from the Khondmals. He 
also threatened the Aaja of deposition if he would refuse to extend his co-operation to the 
Government for the purpose.® This had the desired effect on the Raja who with great diffi- 
culty” managed to expel Chakra Bissoyee from his territory. The khond leader now took 
shelter on the bank cf the Tel river, “tfiving alternetively in Madanpur, a Zamindari in the 
Kalahanda stete and in Jarasingha, a dependency of the Patna State. E. A. Samuels 
requested the Commissioner of Nagpurto call upon the Raja of Madanpur to deliver up 
the rebel leader, Chakra Bissoyee, warning him ‘of the very serious ,consequences which 
will follow the parsists in harbouring an enemy of the Government.’? 
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“The more neighbourhood of this man”, E,A. Samuells pointed out, ‘ obliges m2 to 
keep a large body of the Paiks and sebundis in the Baud hills where otherwise a few 
policemen would be sufficient” He also requested the Commissioner of Chhotanagpur 
to ask the Aaja of Patna to capture Chakra Bissoyee.?! 


The Aaja of Madanpur maintained the stand that he was ignorant of Chakra Bissoyee’s 
presence in his estate, but ‘‘the statement was disbelieved” by the Superintendent of the 
Tributory Maha/s. Samuelis held the opinion that: “There is no person better known to 
the Kunds than Chakra Bissoyee and his arrival could not have been kept secret from the 
Rajah for an hour.” | 


Chakra Bissoyee’s hiding inthe jungles of ths Madanpur became evident when an 
attack on Lieutenant Macnill’s camp took place. Lt. Macnill succeeded calonel Campball 
as agent for the Meriah Agency. On his assumption of the charge of agent, Lt. Colonel 
Macnill, in 1853, had arrested Rendo Majhi, the head of the Borikiya Khonds of 
Kalahandi ‘‘on suspicion of complicity with a Mera sacrifice,” in the village of Kidili of 
Borikia, Mutha, and kept him and his son Palaso Maijhi in jail at Russellkonda. In 
December, 1855, during his annual tour of the Kalahandi State, the agent, Lt. Colonel 
Macnill took the Prisoner, Rendo Maijhi, “in chains alongwith him”, with a view to 
“warning the Khonds by this deterrant example”.” 


The Borikiya Khonds could not stand to humiliation hurled on their chief by the 
agent. Th2y, therefore, made a determined bid to counteract the humiliation of their 
chief by dealing with the agent in a similar manner and by paying the latter back with 
his own coins.” 


As planned, the Borikiya Khonds refused to come in for the customary visit to the 
Agent and on ths 10th December 1855, attacked th3 camp of Lt. Colonel Macnill, ths 
Agent at Orladhon inthe Madanpur estate. The agent was accompanied by 200 or 300 
Sibbandis and one company of native infantry. However, the attack was repulsed “with 
some casualities on both the sides,” ‘five Khonds were killed while a Deloyat of the 
Agent and two Camp followers were wounded.?”* 


The Kuttiya Khonds now joined the Borikiya Khonds and 2 or 3 days iater they 
together made a second attack on the agents camp at Orledhoni. The Kuttiya Khonds 
were “‘most warlike end troublesome emong the Khonds,’° and they posed the real 
danger to the life of the Agent at that place. In fact, ‘‘the position of the Agent was 
critical tifl Dinabandhu Patnaik, Tahasi/dar of the Khond Mahals came to his relief with a 
party of Sebundhis.” 


E. A. Samuels, the Superintendent of the Tributory Maha/s held the opinion that 
had the two attzcks onthe camp of Lt. Macnill not been successfutly failed, “the flame 
would have spread throughout the whote of the Khond hills to the South-West of 
Baud.’”8 


The Superintendent further held the opinion that Chakra Bissoyee was rasponsible 
for uniting the two tribes of the Khonds, the Brikiya and the Kuttiya Khonds although both 
of them had traditional hatred and acrimony against one another, in joint actions zgeinst 
the Agent and his camp at Or!ladhoni, at least twice. Samuels pointed out that the two 
Khond attacks on the camp of the Agent were mainly ‘“‘due to the instigations and 
intrigues of Chakra Bissoyee.” 


The Superintendent, Samuells further reported the Government of Bengal that 
Chakra Bissoyee had “‘quitted the country and retreated from Madanpur in the direction 
of the Jeypore estate.’ 
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The Orladhoni inci dent remained a burning example of native revolt egainst the Briti h 
authority, and it could not be forgotten by the authorities, When G. F, Cockburn successed 
E. A. Samuells as the Superintendent of the Tributory Mahals in 1856, the incident lurked 
in his mind, and he ordered an enquiry to be conducted into the conduct of the Aaja of 
Madanpur with regard to the Orledhoni incident. The report of the Enquiry cf Lt. Efliot was 
delayed owing to the outbreek of the Mutiny in 1857. The Enquiring Officer, Ltd. Eiliot 
found during the course of his enquiry thet Chakra Bissoyee and his followers “were 
harboured and encouraged in their evil designs by the Rajah of Medenpur. Subsequently 
the Aaja was removed from the management of his estates and waS kept uncer he 
surveillance of his Chief, the Aaja of Kalahandi, “for his neglect in not reporting the 
presence at Orladhoni of Chakra Bissoyee and other rebels’?! 


G. F. Cockburn held the opinion that the Aaja of Madanpur had committed a great 
offence by providing shelter to Chakra Bissoyee ‘at whose instigation the khonds had 
attacked the camp of Lt. Macnill, ths Agent.’? 


‘Considering the trouble end expenses that the Government was obliged to incur 
in ihe operations against Chakra Bissoyee, ‘‘the Superintendent Cockburn, suggested that 
“The Rajah should be imprisoned forffife and his estate be confiscated’. He strongly 
held that if his suggestion would be worked out that would be a fitting punishment for 
harbouring the rebels’’,and “that would also serve as an example to other Rajaiis and chiefs 
who might otherwise be inclined to sympathise with the enemies of Gouern- 
ment.*” 


But the Commissioner of Nagpur did not allow the Commissioner cf Orissa to 
interfere with affairs of Madanpur and Kalahandi which remained under his authority. He 
informed Cockburn’ the Commissioner of Orissa, that the allegations aqainst the Raja of 
Madanpur had not sufficiently been proved’’ to warrant any further punishment than 
that of his temporary removal from the management of the estate and his residence under 
the surveillance of the Raja of Kalahandi’’. Consequent upon this. Cockburn did not 
further persue the matter although he fully knew that the Ghumsur repel-chief Chakra 
Bissoyee and his followers ‘did find refuge and counteance’' in the Zamindari of 
Madanpur.™ 


Now in 1856 all frantic and vigorous efforts were made for apprehension of 
Chakra Bissoyee all over the khondmals. In March, 1856’ Lt. Macdonald, Assistant to 
the Agent of the Meriah Agency, spent a party of paika and Sebundis under the 
Tahasi/dar Dinabandhu Pettnaik, of the Khond Maha/s, ‘to apprehend the rebel, Chakra’ 
Bissoyee, who was said to be residing under the protection of Dharm Singh Mandhata 
the /Majee (headman) of Athagaon in the Patna-state. °° Chakra Bissoyee “with the 
marvellous fortune such which seems to attend him’ against escaped but his “principal 
adherrent Bhitar Sardar Bhorei was captured.’ 


The Majhee of Athagaon was punished for having “afforded the most open 
assistance to Chokra Bissoyee and other rebels’”’ and for “‘he took up arms in their defence 
when the Government force tried to apprehend them.®” 


Then Chakra Bissoyee escaped to Kimedi of Ganjam district from there. In the 
meanwhi’c, news reaches the Government that he had alreedy appeared at the Parlakhimedi 
Zamindari to join the savaras who had “set up a standard of rebellion” against the 
Government under the leadership of Radhakrishna Dandasena of Gaiba-‘<.58 


“It isto be noted that while Chakra Bissoyee was helped by the Garhjat landlords, 
the Doras (landlords) of the Parlakimedi Zamindari ectively assisted the Government. 
Dandasena was caught and hanged as a rebel.”’3 


Chakra Bissoyee escaped from Ganjam to the boarder of the Patna State, and was 
reported to have been seen once again on the banks of the Tel river there. The 
Commissioner of Orissa. Cockburn, wrote to his counter-part in Chotanagpur requesting 
him to issue instruction to the Ra/a of Patna state, ‘‘so as to enSure his co-operation in 
effectiny the seizure of the rebel who had so long eluded capture’’-?! 
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Thereafter, the rebel-chiet, Chakra Bissoyee was reported to have received assistance 
from the Raja and the khond Sardars of Boudh, “‘who were conseqnently summoned 
to Russellkonda the headquarters of the Agent, of the Meriah Agency of 
the khondmals and their co-operation was sought to captura Chakra Bissoyee.’’?? 


The Commlssioner of Orissa, Cockburn sought the co-operation and assistance of all 
the khond chiefs of the Ghumsur Maliahs and the Khondmals “in the endeavour to 
effect the capture of Chakra Bissoyee and his rebal adherents and to maintain the tran- 
quility of the country’’.?3 

The Aaja of Boudh agreedto extend all possible co-operation to the Government for 
capture of Chakra Bjssoyee, being afraid of his threatend desposal.”* 


Nothing is heard of rhe ‘‘great khond leader’’, Chakra Bissoyes after October 1856, 
Dharan Singh Mandhata,’’who gave shelter and defended him, languished in prison.” 


G. F. Cockburn, Commissioner of Orissa, wrote on the disappearance of Chakra 
Bissoyee from the politica! scene-io of Ghumsur andsgghe khondmals that: “It is nearly 
certain that Chakra Bissoye? has entirely left his former haunts where he could be no 
longer be safe and no one apP2ars to have the least idea as to where he has gone. My 
impression is that he has abandoned this part of the country and sought refuge in 
the more central parts of India. where he is comparatively unknown and without 
influence’’.?¢ 


He again wrote that Chakra Bissoyee could not be heard or seen for about 148 
months and his followers were either in prisons or were spread over the khondmals. To 
quote him: ,” The peace of the Kund country, formerly so disturbed consequently, had 
during the trying crisis in the history af India enjoyed a remarkable degree of quite ‘which 
he, “scarcely ventured to hope for?” 


The Ghumsur rebe! chief, Chakra Bissoyse, br2athed his last before the outbreak 
of the Mutiny of 1857. It was quite evident that Chakra Bissoyee was not present in 
Ghumsur or in the Khondmals when rh2 Mutiny was in progress in the Northen Eastvarn 
Central india. When th2 Gonds, another aboriginal trib2, had joined the Mutiny and fought 
against the Government under the leadership of Surendra Sai. and the Konds joined. the 
Raja of Porahat in his fight against Government, the konds of Ghumsur and the Maliahs 
remained quite and peaceful. From this one ‘could rightly presume that the rebel chief, 
Chakra Bissoyee was certainly not alive by them? 


Prof. P. Mukherjee rightly remarks ; “Chakra Bissoyee, the Chief of some insigni- 
ficant Muthas, had been ignored because of his obscure birth though he deserves to be 
ranked with Jagabandhu Vidyadhar and Surendra Sal,/’.?? 


Chakra Bissoyee had no personal motive. He rose for the restaration of the 
Ghumsur family to fulfil the pledge given by his uncle Dora Bissoyee to the last Raja. 
He fought for the Vindication of the family honour, as the Bissoyee family was driven out 
of the Ghumsur Ma/iahs and hls uncle languished in a prison at a distant piace. For more 
than ten Years he carried on intermittant struggle against the British power.”100 


“Chakra B ssoyee fed the life of a fugitive hunted from place to place, from Athgaon 
to Parlakhlemedi, and from Angu!l to Ghumsur, turning down the offer of pardon. He 
cluded capture inspite of the combined efforts of the Commissioners of Cuttack, Chotanag- 
pur and of Nagpur, which believed the expectation of Lord Dalhousie. Like Jagu Dewan 
of Parahat, the Oriya martyr of the Mutiny, Chakra Bissoyee is now forgeten’.!°! 


Thus, ‘Chakra Bissoyee was never captured’’.102 


Chakra Bissoyee remained the most predominant figure in the history of Ghumsur 
and Malias from 1846 to 1856, his brave adventures and during actions, his indemitable 
courage, uncommon vigour, inordinants zeal and towering personality have added tustre 
and glory to the nama of Ghumsur. 
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Role of Tribals of Orissa in the Freedom Movement 
Dr. J. K. Samal 


A notable feature of Freedom Movement in Orissa was the participation of 
tribal people. Tribals provided the backbone of the resistance movement against British 
authority in Orissa. Intolerable oppression of the tribal people consequent upon the 
colonial administration found expression in a series of tribal outbreaks in Orissa during 
the British rule. Although these tribal uprisings were suppressed ruthlessly, these went 
a long way in creating awareness among the tribals about their socio-economic 
condition. The impact of National Movement stirred the tribals in several parts of 
Orissa and generated patriotic sentiments in their mind. The Bhumi/ya tribes men of 
Koraput took a brave part in the Quit india Movement. This tribe produced a brave 
hero named Lakshman Nayak who responded to the call of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Congress and raised the banner of rebellion against foreign rule. 


Tribal Resistance Movements 


The hill-tracts of Orissa covered by hills and forest were predominantly inhahpited 
by various hill-tribes. The tribal people were of wild and violent nature, They followed 
many irrational, superstitious and inhuman practices in their Socio-religious life. They 
were freedom-loving and resented any control over them and any interference in their 
affairs. They objected to the penetration of their simple and sheltsred lifs by the 
outsiders. The dance and music constituted a way of life among them. 


Most of the tribals were agriculturists. Their ignorance, impoverished condition and. 
forest area in which most of them were living became great barriers in their agrlcultural 
persuits. The produce they got from the shifting cultivation was painfully inedequate 
They supplemented their income partly by labour and partly by fruits and jungle products 
‘to which they were accustomed. Apart from the unproductive agricultural pursuits, the 
factors like, thrifty and unprovident habits. hand to mouth style of living, and addiction 
to excessive drinking led to the prevalence of extreme poverty among the tribals. They 
always lived in a state of chronic indebtedness. 


The British policy of non-interference in the affairs of hill-traots ot Qrissa aggravated 
the sufferings of the tribals. In view of the turbulent nature of the hlili-rages, in 
‘accessible nature of the region and meagre facilitieg of communication, and unhealthy 
climate therein, it was felt inadyisable to administer the hill-tracts according to Britigh 
rules and regulations. Hence the system of administratjon in the hill-tracts was left to 
be carried on according to the prevailing system i- e., by native ghiefs in the -Garjat and 
by native officials in the hill-tracts of British Orissa. The British officers Confined their 
agtiyities to supervision and maintenance of peace and order. Thus the British policy of 
non-Interference in the hill tragts left the tribal peasants to the mercies of the native 
1 chiefs and traditional officials who exploited them in diverge ways. The unrestricted 
exploltatign of the tribal peasants by them was the besic gause of the numerous tribal 
uprisings that occurred in. Orissa in the 19th Century: The sybsidiary factors which 
contributed to the tribal uprisings were extension of British contro! over them, oppressive 
conduct of the revenue and police ofticlals, and interferance in their socio-religious 
affairs. Among the numerous tribal uprisings, those of Kondhes of Ghumsar, Kalahanfi, 
Nayagarh and Daspalla; those of Sabaress of Paralakhemundi, those of Gondss and 
Bhia/als of Sambaipur and those of Bhuiyss and Juangs of Keonjhar stand out. I 
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A major popular uprising that occurred in Sambalpur in 1857 was predominantly 
manned by tribals. It was led by Surendra Sai who had earned immortal fame by his 
patriotism, determined fighting and skilful guerilla operations. Angered by the heavy assess- 
meant of land revenue, Ganda and Bhiaja/ tr.besmen of Sambalpur actively participated in 
the rebellion.. It was their wide participation which enabled Surendra Sai to catfry on 
sustained ‘and prolonged struggle against the British authority. 


There occurred a number of tribal uprisings in the princely States of Orissa. This can 
be orimarily att riputed to the prevalence of mismanagement and misgovernment in the 
Orissa States, resulting from the British policy of non-interference in the internal admini- 
stration of ths States. The British policy eimed at protecting the interests of the princes 
rether than that of the people. The feudatory chiefs being safe under the British protection 
grew more and more autocratic and adopted exaction and repression as the standard 
norms of their administration instead of trying to ameliorate the condition of the people. 


In these circumstances, the tribal peasants in the States were harassed and oppressed 
in several ways. The imposion of abnoxious levies like Magan, Rasad and abwabs and 
enforcement of-the. Bethi system, the system of payment of rent in kind and states’ 
monopoly in the. forest. products such as lac, cocoons, kendu-leaves, hide and skin weighed 
heavily and cruelly onthe tribal peasants.’ The increasing miseries caused by these 
factors formed the underlying cause of the tribal rebellions in the Orissa States. 


The South Orissa witnessed several tribal uprisings in the 19th century. The sufferings 
‘pf the tribals of South Orissa knew no bounds. {jn addition to the lands, the traditional 
‘officials ofthe hill-tracts known as Mutha officials were in receipt of what were known as 
mamools and Bethi from the tribal peasants. in course of time, these two benefits 
became. more and, more - complicated’ and diversified and caused deep and widerspread 
“distress among the tribal peasants. 


in order to maintain peace and order, and to undertake operations for the suppression 
of human sacrifice, it was felt absolutely necessary to enlist the support of the Mutha 
officials ‘who were most enlightened and in the hill-tracts. Hence it was felt that the best 
way. ‘of securing their support was to overlook the oppressive systems of mamoo/s and 
bethi. | 


The mamoo/s were the customary payments made by the tribal people to the mutha 
officials in return for the services rendered by‘the latter to them. The mamoo/s included 
extensive realisations in kind such as onion, garlic, honey, firewood, rice, vegetables, 
fouls and goats. In course of time, the system of mamoo/s had outgrown its original 
propo:.tions. It greatly increased in quantum and became a source of oppression of the 
“tribal peasants by the mutha officials in the hili-tracts of Ganjam.’ 


The tribal ‘peasants were also: compelled to perform Beth or free and forced labour. 
According to this, mutha ‘ officials engaged the tribals more or less as labourers without 
‘payment or with ‘ inadequate payment. Many a time there was no provision for food. In 
course -of time the system of Beth became more and more severe. The Government. officials 
employed- bethi labourers for their personal works- The public works such as construction 
of bridges and roads were ‘undertaken on beth/ labour. ‘The ‘British officers ‘were ‘of 
opinion:that the ‘exaction of beth/ labour was one of the meanS.by Which State was, béing 
‘compenSated for thé loss of‘revenue- from the tribals.” However the system of Bethi proved 
most ‘harmful i in their ‘effects: It led to the discontinuance of the domestic works, ‘and 
agricultural’ pursuits of the tribal - peasants for a ‘long time. It had the unfortunate . effect 
of‘ keeping the tribals under inferiority complex.° 


| The tribal Peasants of hifl- tracts of Orissa were. not only exploited by the traditional 

and government officials. but also by the people of the plain. With the spread:: of 
British rule, roads Were constructed... With the opening up of the interior, the. people 
of the plain” infiltrated. _into . the ‘hill-tracts . as. merchants,. agriculturists, brochures: and 
moneylenders. Thetribal peasants suffered in many ways in the hands of these 
explotters. | 
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The tribal p2asants of Koraput district were seriously affected by the rich 
agriculturists known as Sowcars who imposed on them intolerable burden of Gothi or 
system of debt slavery. Because of their deep poverty, most of the tribal peasants of 
Koraput district had no otne. alternative than to depend on the money of the Sowcars 
for their existence. They were forced to act as debt-servant of Gothi in the house of: 
the Sowcar for a numb2r of “ears. The Sowcar tried to exact es much es he could 
from his Investment in the shape of labour, taking advantage of their ignorance and 
helplessness. In fact, the system degenerated into serfdom.’ 


Thus the systems of mamools, bethi and gothi led to the exploitation of tha 
tribal peasants of Ganjam and Koraput districts to the unbearable limit. This desperate 
situation not only led to the several! tribe! uprisings but also large-scale emigration of 
ths tribals from the hill-tracis of South Orissa. 

These tribal uprisings that took place in Orissa in the 19th century were not 
mere spontaneous outbrusts of crude instincts of the semi-savage p2aople. They 
were the powerful expressions of ihe collective protests cf the tribe!ls ageinst the 
conditions of economic exploitation end Sccial oppression. They revealed the extent 
of the missrable condition under which they we:e l[iving. They bear am.ple testimony 
to the deep patriotism, great courage and spirit of independence displayed by these 
wild hill-races. There is hardly any doubt that these tribal revolts represented the 
growth of new conSciouSnoss among the tribals of Orissa, 


Participation of tribals in the National Movement 


In this context it is understandable why the tribal people in certain parts of Orissa 
were influenced by the prtriotic ideas. Under the flecdership of Lakshman Nayak, a 
section of trib il population of Koraput district played a memorable role in the Quit 
India Movem2nt. Lakshman Nayak made serious efforts to bring the bhumiya tribesmen 
of Maithili area into National Movement. A large number of them responded to his call, 
realising that wizhout freedom from foreign rule, ne untold exploitation to which they 
had been submitted under British rule would not come to en end. 


In October 1940 Mahatma Gandhi gave a call for limited Satyagraha by a few 
selected individuals. In response to this, Lakshmen Nayak offered individual Satyagraha 
at Maithili. He was arrested end imprisoned on the charge cf spreading disaffection 
against the British Government. On being released from the prison, Lakshman Nayak 
called upon the tribal people not to submit to British rule and continued the Congress 
programme with greater vigour. He initiated a no-tax campaign at Maithili? 


The Congress Working Committee which met at Bombay on 8 August 1942 passed 
famous Quit India Resulation. It was decided to launch Quit India Movement or non- 
violent mass struggle against the British Government under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


Ra ihakrushna Biswasroy attended the mesting of ths Congress Executive Committee 
at Bombay as a r3presentative of th2 Koraput district. At his inspiration, Lakshman 
Nayak did everything in nis power to organise a struggle against the British rule with 
th2z halp of tha tribals. His private army consisted of 200 men who were equipped 
with primitiv3 weapons like ax2s, bows, arrows and /athis. The rebals seized temporary 
control over many villagas. Th2>y posed a real challenge to the British authority in that 
area. The forces were deployd in Maithili Police -station”? 


On the 21st August 1942. the armed followers of Laxman Nayak, under latter’s leader- 
ship marchsd towards Maithili Police-station, carrying the flags of the Congress 
as welt as the potrait of Mahatma Gandhi. They raided the liquor shops on the way. 
Thsy entered ths Police-station. hoisted the tri-colour flag of freedom and indiscriminately 
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assaulted ali the policemen present in the station. In such a situation, the police were 
left with no option but to open fire, killing nine people. The forest guard named 
G. Remaya was killed in his encounter with the rebels. Laxman Nayak himself sustained 
serious injury. The police threw the unconscious Laxman Nayek into the drain consi- 
dering him to be deed. 


After some time, Laxman Neyak recovered senses and escaped into the hills of 
Ramagiri, In the mean time, the police had registered a false case, accusing Laxmen 
Nayak as the murderer of G. Ramaya. Laxman Nayak was arr sted, tried in the court 
of Additional Sessions Judge, Koraput and sentericed to capital punishment. He was 
hanged on 24th March 1943 at Berhampur Jail. Laxman Nayak died a martyr to the 
cause of the freedom to which he had been devcted. 


Thus, Laxman Nayak played an important role in spreading the message of patriotism 
among the tribals of Koreput district. He is remembered gratefully today for his great 
contributions to the Freedom Movement in Orissa. Laxman Nayak was not only a stout 
champion of the freedom of the motherland, but aGlso a sociel reformer amcng the 
tribals. He was deeply interested in the uplift of the poor, unfortunate and downtrodden 
tribals. At his initiative, schools were opened in the tribal villeges. He attacked habit 
of drinking among the tribals and encouraged them to practise spinning and weaving. 


The Quit India Movement found its echo among ‘he tribals of Nabrangpur circle. 
The arrest of Lakshman Nayak enraged them. The infuriated mob armed with deadly 
weapons marched to attack Nabrangpur Police-station. On the way they were prevented 
from doing so by the police. As a result of pclice firing 15 persons were killed and 17 
were injured. 


Thus the Quit India Movement assumed serious propertion among the tribals of 
Koraput district. They took active part in the strugle for freedom from British imperialism. 
Their patriotic and heroic struggle in 1942 forms a glorious landmark in the history of the 
Freedom Movement in Orissa. 
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Contribution of South Qrissa to Freedom Movement with 
Special Reference to the Role of Shri Banamali Maharana, 
1930 to 1942 


Dr. Manmath Padhy 


in the main stream of the Naticnal Movement Orisse had its due share. From the 
very beginning it hes displayd the public discontentnm.ent egcinst the British end 
offered unprecedented resistance egeinst the foreign rule. Perticulerly Scuth Orissa hes 
pleyed a very significant role in our freedem movement. It wes considered es a hot 
bed for the nationalist activities during the struggle for independence. It hes hosted a 
galaxy of eminant lezders and freedom fighteis, who had dediceted their lives for arousing 
consciousness of freedom amongst the people of Orissa and engincered them to action to 
join in the main current of the netional movement to secure the long cherished inde- 
pendcnce. 


Politically more conscicus Ganjem was the Lesic unit of South Orissa for nétional 
and regional activities. The first {wr students in India, Nende Kishor Mishre and Arjuna 
Panigrahi, who gave up studies to join the National Movement belonged to this part of 
the country.’ Ganjam had the honour to represent Orissa in the opening session of the 
Indian Nationa! Congress at Bombay held in the December 1885. M. Vishweneth Aiyar.? 
pleader, District Court of Ganjam wes une samcnGc the 72 delegetes of this historic session 
of ths Indian Naticnal Congress. Agein the Utkal Hitaisini Samaj cf Genjam sent delegetes 
to the Calcutta session of the INS. it seems that from the very beginning Genjam took an 
active part in the discussion end deliberations of the National Congrees for the cause of 
Indian !ndependence. 


1920s witnessed a mass awakening of the neople in South Orissa, particularly in 
Ginjem, for participetion in the frcedcem mvsment. Lezders like Niranjen Pettneik, 
Sribatse Pande, V. V. Giri, Sareta Chandre Maheapstrz, Dibekaere Pattnaik, Jceymanca! Rath, 
Mshencre Kumar Patneik end Banchanidhi Patnaik, ceme to the forefront of the 
movement to make it a public issue. Specie! offorts were mede for orgenisaticn of 
Congress ectivities and Pcpu!oriseticn of the Khad? mcvement. Niranjan Pattnaik worked 
Sincerey, as a true disciple of Gendhi for spread of the Khad/ movement end enrolment of 
congress Voluntaers in Soujh Orissa. Besides the Congress volunteers were clso treinec 
for boycotting Courts, pickctings infrunt cf foreign cloth end liqucr Sheps. In 1924 a 
number or Congress Volunteers fiom Ganjem were arrested in connection with Flzg 
Satyagraha «t Negpur.’ Effoits were also made for pub'licetion of news bulletins like 
‘Gandhi Samachar’ by Niranjan Pattuaik end ‘Asha’, weskly by Sashibhusen Rath which 
wes lator on converted tu & deily news paper viz “Dainik Asha”, the first Oriya Daily of 
Orissa from Berhampur. 


The cutbreak of the civil disobedience mcvement opened a new Chapter of importence 
in the history of freedom movement in Orisse. [t received a tremendous response trom 
all the corners. Employees gave up their jobs, students came out from Schcols end 
Colleges and joined the freedom struggle. Among those students who geve up their 
Studies at the call of the Nation from Ganjam were ODibekar Pattnaik, Serat Chandra 
Mahapatra. Shyam Sundra Psttnaik and Baikuntha Naik. Earlier, the visits of National 
leaders like Gandhi and Nehru had -marked tremendous influence on them and infused a 
new life to the freedom movement in South Orissa. Among the young leaders, with high 
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hopes and aspiriations those who pioneered the movement in Ganjam were Sashibhusan 
Rath, Dibakar Pattanaik, Biswanath Das and Banemali Maharana. All of them have 
undoubted!y contributed much for strengthening the freedom movement in Ganjam but 
the role of Shri Banamali Mahar na in this regard needs special attention- The history of 
treedom movement in Orissa will remain incomplete without inentioning the outstanding 
contribution of Shri Maharana to the freedom movement, most particularly to the rayots 
movement of Ganjam Hae is one of those luminaries, who. with strong determinatian and 
powerful insight devoted und dedicated his life for Socin-economic and Political emancipa- 
tion of the poor peasants from tha age-old autocratic oppression of the traditional feudalism 
and ultimately to make the country free from the f)reign yoke. His sincere and selfless 
devotion for the cause of the freodom struqgle and peasants movement in South Orissa 
deserves a permanent place for him in the annals of mankind. 


Shri Banamali Maharana was born onthe 13th June 1909 in a middle class carpenter's 
family of Uper Balantar, a remote village, situated at a distance of 12 Kms. from Khallikote 
in the cistiict of Ganjam.- His father Balakrushna Maharana, a migrant from Puri“ was a 
genius cerp’nter whose skillful and artistic carpentry had won for him the title of 
“Bindhani Ratna’, i.e., the jewel of the carpenters. He was elso an expert driver and was 
emptoyed in the services of the Raja Saheb of Khallikote. His mother Ambika Devi was 
a de3piy pious lady. who died a prematured death when Shri Maharana wes an infant of 
two years old. From his childhood Shri Maharana hss displayed keen interest in education 
and social service for which he was destined to. 


The year 1927 was a land mark in the history of South Orissa. Mahatma Gandhi's 
visit to Ganjam in Dec2emb:r 1927 created unprecedented enthusiasim among the people. 
Gandhi visited many places, even inieriors of Ganjam and during his visit he addrvssed 
to huge meetings and vist gatherings at Berhampur, Aske and Bhanjanagar. Young 
Banamam:!li by that time wes a student of Class IX of the Board School at Aska. He 
was the student [leader of his schoo! and had enrolled himself as a Congress Volunteer 
under Niranjan Pattnaik.° Obviously he organised for a grand reception for the honour 
of Gandhi at ‘Aska. Gandhi’s speech and his sympathy for the poor peasants of the 
county marked a deep impression on the young mind of Shri Banainali Maharana. 


Shri Maharana made his first appearence in the National politics es well as in the 
froedom movement during the Salt Satyagraha when he was a student of Intermediate 
Arts in Paralakhemundi College. At the call of Gandhi he grave up his studies and joined 
the National Congress as an active member on the 14th April, 1930. Immediately he 
joined the Salt Satyagraha under the leadership of Niranjan Pattnaik and followed him to 
the sza coast for manufacturing the contra bond Salt- Niranjan Pattnaik was arrested and 
after him Shri Banamali Maharana took the lead but he was also arrested soon 
along with other 31 Satyagrahies and was imprisoned for six months.” This was his 
first political imprisonment for his involvement in the freedom movement. After his 
release from jail Shri Maharana made his first public speech to a vast gathering of 
the rayots ct Kodal3 in 1931. In the same year he élSo organised 3 big political meeting 
and addressed to 2 vast gathering at Khallikote- He enrolled himself as an active member 
of the Sevada/a under the leadership of Harekrushna Mahatab and Gopabandhu Choudhury 
and received training at Puri from whewry he was again atrested and sent behind the bars.? 


With the beginning of the individual Satyagraha the fteedom movement took a 
different shap32 in this part of Orissa. Shri Banimali Maharana was arrested in 1932 
along with Biswanath Das, Laxmi Boi. Dibakar Pattnaik, Govinda Pradhen and such other 
important leaders of Ganjam. Returning from jajl again Shri Mahar:<na devoted his tife 
for organizational work of the Congress and for awakening Consciousness among the 
people against British Rule. Three training camps were opened at Ballipadar, 
Seragada and Berhamaour for training volunteers for the proposed Puri session 


of the National Congress which was altemaetely dropped afterwards.!® Shri Benamali took 
the charge of the Ballioadar Camp. Sincerely he devoted his times for training of the 
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volunteers who were instructed for peacefui picketing and propoganda in order to make 
the movement more popular and involve the people in a large number. The trained 
volunteers from Ballipadar Camp spread over the erca and sterted their work accordingly 
Meny of them: were crested end sent to Bhenjancgar jsil- Shri Mahaiena along with 
two of his &ssociates while walking towards Bhanjenega: we:e ariested et Belaguntha and 
impriscned for six months. This time he wes sent to Berhampus jait from where he was 
transferred to Rajmahendri, and latter on io Beleri jeit of Bihar.” Afier his release from 
jail Shri Maharena was egain arrested in 1933 while he wes proceeding towards Calcutta 
to attend a Congross Session and was imprisoned for four months in Puri jail.’ 


The contribution of Shri Banemali Maherana to the Oriya movement and for for- 
mation of the new province of Orissa is also worth mentioning. Shri Maharana actively 
fought for the cause of the Or/yas end also tock the leed of a grand procession at 
Berhampur to ventilate the grievances of the Or/yas before the O’ donne! Committee.!” 


The province of Orisse. the first lingustic Stete of India, came into existence on ‘1st 
April’ 1936. Throughout the year 1936, the Congress perty was. busily occupied in 
preparing for the provincial Assembly Eiections- They took up the cause of the peasants 
and organised Kisan Sabhas all over the province. Through these political organisations 
and mestings the Congress leaders carried on intensive prcpaganda ageinst the alleged 
operession of the Zamindars and against the system of ' Bethi” end “Begari’’.* Shri 
Banamali Maharana stood firmly for the cause of the poor peasantry in Genjam and used 
his inborn poetic genius to expose the autocratic cppression of the Zaminidars and the 
untold sufferings of the peasants at their hands. In one cf his famous Poem,” 
“Rayot Bandhu’”!® he has beautifully described the system of “Beth/ and “‘Begari’’ and 
its impact on the poor rayots. in his words : — 


“*Chauda nauti bhoga, 

bheti, bethi katha, pariba shaga 
He Raita bandhu 

dei pau Sau anurag, ‘he’ “9” 


The election campaign of the Congress party through Kisan Sabha and vigorous 
propaganda in favour of the Congress brought a splendid victory to Congress party in the 
elections of 1936. Among the prominent leaders of Congress Biswanath Das, Dibakar 
Pattnaik, Govinda pradhan, Punia Naik and Lakshmi Bai were deciared elected from 
Ganjam. Biswanath Das as the outstanding leader of the party in Orissa formed the 
ministry on the 19th July 1937. In the same year an Association of the Rayots of Ganjam 
was formed for district organisation and Shri Banamali Maharana was taken as a leading 
member of that Association. 


In 1938 the agrarian agitation in Orissa assumed serious proportions and made 
rapid progress, especially in the districts of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore. The agitation also 
spread to Ganjam and particularly manifested in Khallikote and Athagada estates under 
the leadership of Shri Banamali Maharana. {In the month of February, 1938, no-tax 
campaign was launched in the Estates of Khallikote, Athagada and Birudi. Krushaka 
Sanghas were formed in the villages under the guindce of Shri Maharana. As a whole 
Shri Banamali Maharana championed the cause of the peasants through various organisa- 
tions and social work: He found himself against the hopeless poor peasants and deeply 
understood their problems. He wished to consume his poetic genius to arouse the 
Kisans of the district against the autocratic rule. He took his pen for description of the 
sufferings of the rayots in a very simpie language intelligible to them. 


in 1939, he wrote and published a poem in Oriya entitled “Rayot Bhai’”’S for 
which he was fined five hundred rupees and also imprisoned for eighteen months.!? 
This was the longest term of imprisonment and heaviest fine imposed on him during his 
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entire political career. A few stanzas of the poem "Rayot Bhai,” are given below to 
access the importance of the poam for which he was heavily penalised.:— 
“maribu ta aide tuhi 
Machhi pari kimpa maribu bhai, raita bhai, 
mara marada pana dekhai, raita bhai, “25” 
ଏ ଏ ଏ 
Lalate lepi tilak 
lakhya lakhya bhai hoiie ek, raita bhai 
Jeutibani ki e mulaka raita bhai “268 ° 
XK ଏ x 
Sira chhidi toty bhuin 
Sapath karibu langala chhuin, raita bhai, 
santi saina hoiba pain, raita bhai. 30’, 
XxX ଏ ଏ 
Shri Banamali Maharana appeared as a Messiah for the poor peasants of Orissa. 
His slifeess dedication and sincere devotion for upliftment of the down trodden and 
poverty striken peasants of the State, particularly o° Ganjam. made him most popular 
among the rayots- He was known in every house of Ganjam as ‘Rayot Bhai’ and ‘Rayot- 
Bandhu’, Interestingly enough his literary explosions were aso fully dedicated to the 
cause of the Rayots,, which not only brought him nearer to them but also helped them 
to understand what they were and what they should be. His writings were most popular 
among the peasants. Shri Maharana used his pen and mind to arouse Socio-economic 


and political consciousness among the common people and for their emancipation from 
the age-old sufferings which had far reaching Consequences in the freedom movement. 


In January 1940 a big Ki/san Rally was organised in the district of Ganjam as a 
protest against Viceroy‘d dispproval to the Madras Estates Land Act Bill. 8 The Rally 
was organised by the Congress Partyin the Taluk of Badakhemundi on the 21st June 
1940 and an appeal was made by Tumulu Krushna Murty, Udayanath Das and 
Satyanarayan Pattnaik by a pamphlet published and distributed on the eve of this occassion 
in which a few Stanzas from the poem “Rayot Guhari’’ ® of Shri Banamali Maharana were 
published as media of attraction for the ARayots of tha district to make the occassion 
a successful one. Two stanzas from that are given below:— 


**karanti ki pashu pakhie chasa 
kahni ba rahichi ke upabasa 
mani sa janame araju bitta 
ha enna ha bastra japuni rata 
dhika raita jeebana he 
dharama debata sahichhi kipari 
marama phata rodana he”. 
× xX ଏ 
ekare jamire Satara tanka 
dei kansa hada helani bika 
Barama rai ju darama ani 
deu jamidare khajana gani he 
majana hue una he 
ganjana bhayare tanakha deichhu 
mai panka dandi guna he’, 
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Shri Banamali Maharana not only criticised the oppressijns of the Zamindars 
but also he vehemently criticised the Laws and Acts of the British Government. In one 
of his application made to the Raja Saheb of Khallikote he has strongly criticised the then 
Forest Act which prevented the poor people even to collect the waste woods and fallen 
leaves from forests for the purpose of fuel. His application in Shape of a poem in Oriya 
reads as follows: — 

“Indra barase jala badhe bana jangala 

Nohu tahnire hakadar 

jhati bidaka pain kati nie chhadai 

chhamu, banua jamadar he, siri chhamu. 

Bana pakhare kari ghara 

bandhibu kete chuli kara 

katha bidate nei jatha pana dekhai 

bharichhu Kahni gantaghara he, siri chhamu’’ 20 


xX ଏ XK ଏ xX 


Thus Shri Banamali Maharana brought the cause of the oppressed raiyots before the 
zamindars, ARajas and British Government for redressal. His attempts for deep plantation 
of the patriotism at grassroot level and to bring the common people to the fore-front 
of the national movement deserves a Special place for him in the history of Orissa. 
Since he had joined the Congress Socialist Party as the first man from Ganjam,?! Under 
the leadership of Nabakrushna Choudhury, he fought for social equality throughout his 
life. Even after independence, during his service to the people as a member of the 
Orissa Legislative Assembly for long fourteen years, he has displayed magnificent 
efforts for Socio-economic emancipation of the poor of his State. Besides his dedicated 
service to the people of Ganjam during the time of epidemics, flood and famines will 
remain unforgettable in the history of Orissa. Surprisingly enough, till to date, at the 
age of eighties he has be2n sincerely working for betterment of the people and Oriya 
literature. 


Shri Banamali Maharana was a disciplined soldier of the Freedom Movement, a 
patriot of high order, a selfless social worker, a sincere organiser, an affluent orator and 
above all a genius poet of Oriya literature. His devotion and dedication to the nation 
to the society and to Oriya literature have no comparison in the history of South Orissa 
He is one of the finest architects of Modern Orissa who deserves special honour and 
reverence. 
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Indian Nationalism and the Princely States of Orissa : 
The Movement in Dhenkanal (1938-39) 


Shri Bijoy Chandra Rath 


Some of the princely states of Orissa witnessed sn unprecedented mass upsurge in 
1938-39 to secure redress of their Socio-economic political grievances. It continued 
along with the national movement till their integration with the former British province. The 
awakening wes largely due to a peculiar pattern of agrarian relations, the deplorable 
economic situation and the mass resentment over mis-rule and repression in the States. 
The situation deterioreted further beczeuse of a chenge in the imperialist policy to keep 
the Indien princes in gocd-humour. It wes felt that the support of the princes might 
prove essentiel to circumvent the effulegent nationelism in British India. When the 
Montegu-Chelmsford reforms provided for greeter perticipation fcr the elected represente- 
tives in the administration, the peramount power followed a “laissez-faire’’ pclicy towards 
the States inorder t© bocst them es a counterweght to the Indien Netionalism and democratic 
forces generally. This policy towards the States, specially the smaller onces who were the 
least vicble. mede the rulers autocratic and irresponsible, 


In this paper an attempt hes been mede to enelyse the fundemental causes of the 
unrest, the process of political mobilisation and the different cspects of popular 
response during the first phase of the movement in 1938-39, Dhenkanctl hes been chosen 
as a representative study where the agitation WeS intense and in the prccess if drew 
serious attention of the Congress, the All India Ststes Peoples Conference (AISPC) 
and other netionalist forces. 


The State of Dhenkanal wes pounded in the north by Pallahara and Keonjhar States, 
on the Norih East and East by the Zamindaries of Sukinda, Balrempur, Madhupur, Derpeni, 
Kalkela and Dalijora in the disirict cf Cutteck, on the South and South-West by the 
States of Athagarh. Tigiria, Baramba end Hindol, on the West by Angul district and Telcher 
State. 

The Oriyas constituted the majority population of the state of Dhenkanal. Though Hindus 
were predominéent, they also included a large number of eboriginal and semi aboriginal 
tribes. Agriculture was the meinstey cf the people of the State though the methods of 
egriculture were primitive. The Principal crop of the State wes monsoon peddy. But 
the out-put wes very much dependant on reinfall. The State wes subjected to the 
visitations of floods and drought. The riparian tracts on both sides of the rivers of 
Brahmani and Ramiz! were very much prone to flocd. On eccount cf the undulating 
nature of the country, draught wes a more sericus calemity in the State. The arezs most 
exposed were the extensive uplands in the North and the West of the State, 


Western education hed its humble beginning in this State during the time of the 
Ruler Bhagirathi Mahendra Bahadur. He was responsible for establishing a number of 
primary and middle English Schools in different parts of the State. The progress of edu- 
cation in the State was not in parwith the adjacent British Indian districts, though in 
comparison with some other States of Orissa the literacy figure in the State was high 
constituting about 8:7 Per cent of the total population.’ Though the progress of education 
was sluggish, it was significant that, it (education) helped to spreed political conscious- 
ness in the State. The youth of the Stete with some Fnglish and vernecular education 
constituted the most ective cadre of the States ‘peoples’ organisation and successfully 


carried on the mobilisation of the people In the State. 
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The State or the Ruler (the distinction between the two was non-existent) had the 
proprietary right in ell lands comprised in the State. Village was the unit and the Individual! 
had no identity and existence excopt es a member of the community. The hoadman 
(sarbarakar) of the village was its only representative and spokesman indezlings with the 
outside world and all officiel business could be conducted by him. The ryots used to 
pay rent to the headmen and h2 in turn to the State or the intermediate tenure holders. 
This responsibility of the sarbarakar for the payment of the entire revenues to the State on 
the due datz resulted in many of them getting indebted.’ And even in case of non- 
payment because of genuine difficulties the administration put the sarbarakars into task. 
This had created a great dea! of consternation amoung them and the natural outcome Was 
the oppression of ryots inturn, in form of heavy exaction both in cash and kind by the 
sarbarakars. 


There existed various interests in land apert from the ruler, ‘Niskar’ or rent {rec 
grants were known by different names, according to the purpose for which they were 
granted. Types of grants common to all the princely States of Orissa were maintenance 
grants given to the relatives or favourties Khorposh, grants made ces charity, as regards for 
good service or to show favour and grant for the purposes of deities or religious institu- 
tions (Debottar). Th2zse grant consisted of entire viliages or single village or merely 
portions of lands. Some of the grants Were considereble. The Brahmottar grants were 
often constituted a rent free settlement for Brahmins whose immigration as religions 
preceptors and learned men, the rulers formerly encouraged- The total Brahmottar area 
in Dhenkanal constituted 28.139 acres in 65 villages.’ Each ruler and members of his 
family kept a number of villages in perssonal capacity (Sir, Nijchas, Kham, Bhandar or 
Khamar villages) which were indistinguishable from rent free grants. The service grants 
or sevice jagjrs which mant that the grants awerded on the condition of service being 
rendered were found in all the States, 


Thus the enormous alienation of the State Revenue in the shape of rent free 
tenurss was striking. Most of the grantees were non-cultivating land-lords 
or r2nt-receivers. Over wide arses a very large proportion of subletting had 
emerged, In consequence, a bulk of the reat cultivators were reduced to unprotected 
tenants. They had no security of tenure and this naturally had a demoralising effect on 
the tenantry- On the other hand in the States where the policy of resumption had started, 
it had caused resentment as in the case of MNilgiri or Hindol. The Brahmottardars in 
Dhenkanal were very much restive becaus? of the restrictions on the transfer of lands and 
imposition of salami. The gradual contro! of the /akhaaj tenures by the states were not 
fa,ourably disposed. In 1925 vetitions were filed by 37 /akhrajdars of Dhenkanea! State 
fcr exem)tion trom payment of th3? ‘magan'’ levied from all the persons in the state at the 
time of the marriag? of the minor chief.“ Though the Political Agent decided to the 
cont‘ary, this clearly brought into surfece the simmering discomtent among the Jakhiraja 
Brahminss in the State. It had been pointed out in respect of Debottar grants that there was 
usually no proper control. The total Debottar area in Dhenkanal constituted 47,554 acres 
in 73 vlliages.’ {In connection with this Departm?nt, resolution were passed at public 
meeting alleging that the lands were b?ing maneged as if they were the rulers private. 
property and suggesting vesting the management in a public committee. 


In the absence of a properly codified tenancy law, the ryot in the States was left 
insecure against harassment and exploitation. With the growth of population it beceme 
difficult for the cultivator to find new plots of land for himself and the situaticn emerged 
in many ptaces, where he did not hesitate to put up with considerable harassment, lest 
he would loose the land. 
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The growth of population in the State of Dhenkanal during the fifty years 
(1891—1941) was 36 per cent.’ But there was no proportional increase of cultivable 
land, as a result the cultivable land per head went on reducing. Since the settlemcnt of 
1897-98 to a fresh one in 1923-24 cniy 30,152 acres of new lands had been brought 
under cultivation, an increase of 13°33%.° Thus it would be seen that the area fit for 
cultivation gradually exhausted, whereas tho population want on increasing. As the strength 
of the cultivator declined, the thekadar, middiemvon end the ruler became more and more 
powerfyl. Loss of land became a serious matte: for the cultivator and with it emerged, 
the need for the rights in land. This exnlained as to why the agitation for the rignt in 
the land ‘was of comparatively recent growth in the States, but none the less, the agitation 
was Strong, definite and broad based and grew in strength as time proceeded.’ 


The majority of the holdings being uneconomic and the Consequent compulsion of 
the cultivator to borrow to invest capital to avoid the diminishing return in the plot of 
land and to skip over the bad period, he was put in a very tight corner. At times he 
was compelled to give up his land and cultivation- {tn contiast to the position of the 
ryots in the States, th2 condition of th2ir counterparts in the British districts of Orissa 
across the border, was much secure. Towards the latter part of the 19th century a very 
far reaching change had bean sffected on th2 tonancy relations by the extcnsion of certain 
sections of Bengal Tenancy Act through various notifications, which secured th2 status 
and privelagvus of all classes of tenants. In this background it was no wonder that when 
the unrest started in 1938, one of the formost demands was for the improvement of the 
status of the ryots. 


Again those who claimed the privileges of a ryots were often persons to whom 
working with a plough in the tield was a social degradation- To a Brahim, cultivation 
with his own hands was a taboo. There was a distintegration of the peasantry also the 
emergence of rich peasants who possessed more lands than they could cultivate with 
family labour, had to seek hired workers for cultivation- Though s)yme of them had to 
depend upon hired labour, a great majority had leased out holdings on Share agreements. 
The custom of subleting had led to the em3rg?nce of a new class of unprotected tenants 
below the legal peasant line. The tenant was converted in to a mere near rent receiver. 
An agrarian order very close to the feudal system came into existence and 
resulted in reducing the economic status of the actual tillers of the soil. Thus, 
a vast mass of unprotected agricultural workers maintained a very wretched existence, 
whereas for their counterparts in the districts of Orissa the law fixed the maximum 
payable and prohibited ejectment during the period of a written lease- The pressure of 
population and tack of industries for alternative source of employment made them comp- 
letely helpless and they were forced to accept all unenviable terms. 


Condition of the peasants :— 


Because of the increase of pressure on agriculture, the proportion of arable lend 
available to each cultivator went on diminishing. In the absence of irrigation facilities 
there was complete depondence of agriculture on annual rain fail and so the produc- 
tion used to fijcntuate y at to year Defici2nt and irregular rain fallad to reduction in the 
total output- The continuous cultivation of these lands without supply of menures 
neturally exhausted the soil. The level of production also went on diminishing owing to 
the decrease of the fertility of the soil- Under such conditions the lot of the peasants was 
depolorable- The exactions from them were numeriouSs and extortionate. The assessment 
on land was not linked with annuaf production. Whether the harvest wes good or bad or 
even whether the land was cultivated or not, the rent was bound to be paid. 


The incidence of rent in the States was higher than that prevailing in the province of 
Orissa. The highest rate of rent for ‘Saradh’ paddy lands in Dhenkana!l as per the settiement 
of 1923-24 “was Rs. 2-11-9. On the other hand in the neighbouring areas of Banki in the 
British Orissa the average rent per acre was Rs. 1-3-5. 
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Added to the land revenus, there were numerous taxes, fees, salamies. levies and 
monopolies. in Dhenkanal, in addition to the land reve-iue, there were, impositions like 
school cess at the rate of two annas per rupee of land-rent, and forest cesS at the rate of 
one anna three pies. “Bethi and Begar“” were abolished by a proclamation in 1936, but in 
the place of these exactions, a cess called ‘Local cess’ was imposed at the rate of 4 annas 
per rupee of land rent- Thus in Dhenkanal, the cesses stood at no less than six annas per 
rupee and if forest czss was included this amount was further increased. {in a number 
of states notably in Dhenkanal and Patna there were bitter complaints of over assesment.!? 
in a poverty stricken area, which had no other sources of income except [and this 
heavy and inequitous burden had broken the very fabric of the peasentry and created 
conditions ripe for an agrarian revolution. The masses were badly h.t by the system of 
monopolies of daily necessaries of life like salt, Kerosine, ‘pan’, ‘Coconut’ etc. The 
prices of these commodities soared high up. Against the arbitratry enhancement of land 
rent and the forceful exaction of other cesses there were sharp reactions in Dhenkanal in 
1898 and again in 1923. Because of the resentment and agitation some redress was 
effected. But the leaders were all punished which gave a setback to the movement. 


System of Administration:— 


The Orisss States witnessed worse repression and misrul2 than probably 
anyother stet©s in India. The administration of the State was above the 
public opinion. The rulers of these small statazs had very small income at 
thoir disposal, but despite that they had tried to compete with the rulers of bigger 
Indian “tates. As this involved hige cost they resorted to alround exploitation 
and indiscriminate taxation. There was prostitution or justice and corruption 
in public S3.vic2s. in a State wher? there could be no constructive criticism of the 
administration, wh re the Executive and tho judciery mersly registered the decress of 
the ruler, the public services could not be maintained in any degree of integrity and 
efficiency. As the interests of ths peoploc becom? generally opposed to the interests 
of the ruling chi2fs, the traditiona! bond of love between the ruler and the ruled 
gen2rally vanish2d. But as the matters stood, the general policy of non-interf?rence 
of the paramount power in the internal administration of the States and the policy 
of bolstering up of the princely order in the event of the outbreak of a rebellion, 
had mide the petty chieftains secure. In most cases the 2dministration was unresponsive 
and irresponsipl .. 


Civil liberties ware non-existent in these states. There wes no fre:dom of speech 
or association. The putting forth of the grievances for ventilation befor? the authorities 
was considered seditious. 


A feature of the cultivaters lot, around which much agitation had centrid, wes the 
liability for forced labour (beth;) or rendering of commodiiios fre or at privileged rates 
either to the Ruler, the headman, the zamindar or the tenure holder.” (“A peasant used 
to spend over one hundred days of the year in extending forced labour for the state or 
its officials. Beth/ was given precedence over all other works. In henkanal ‘Beth/’ 
was demanded over a variety of occasions like construction of buildings and repair 
work, planting of gardens and hedges, clearing the boundaries of 17 reserved forests, 
extinguishing forest fires, Shikar and Kheda operetions, manual work at the time of 
marriage in the palace and in the houses of high officials in the State, spreading 
wooden Planks or /Zaté/S across the river bed to enable motor cars to go across. The 
construction of palace known as ‘Jatannagar’ for the Pattayat of Dhenkanal was carried 
on bY beth in 1932, The oppression during the time of construction crossed all limits.) 
Inspite of the fact that the ‘bethi/’ was declared to have been abolished in lieu of a 
miscellaneous tex in some states the abomisable practice continued unabated. Fines 
were callected for the failure to perform ‘beth/’ and such fines in Dhenknal were numerous 
from 1923—36.”? ‘Bethi’ was obnoxious but ‘commutation was a recognition of this 
ubnoxious levy, a mere change of form: When’ ‘bethi’ was abolished on the ground 
that it was improper there could be no commutation of it, which meant the continuance 
of the system. a 
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In connection with rasad the rules sénctioned by the politica! Department were 
that rasad would be supptied at “the” current market rates” and failure to supply them 
would liable to ej-ction fron his holdings. The peasénts weie mede to supply provi- 
sions to the Ruler, his friends and guests, and all officials of the State passing through 
or touring the villages. The provision of “the current market Price” was honoured m.ore 
in its beach than in its observance.!? 


The State levied ‘magan’ or compulsory contributions on the tenanty at the rate of 
one-fourth of their annual lend rent on several ceremonial occasions Such as sacred- 
thread-ceremony or the marriage of the ruler and the sacred-thretd and edarpiercing cere- 
money of all the princes. On other occassions it was payable in theory éccording to 
the ability of the officials to extort. Another form of levying ‘magan’ was to compel the 
peasants to sell produce at rates much below the market rate. Witnesses deposed before 
the Orissa States Enquiiy Committee that the Dhenkanal Ruler’s mother, Pattayat (Ruler’s 
brother) and Nini Saheb (Rulor’s second brother) used to purchase form peasents ghee 
and rice worth thousands of rupees at cheap rates. The peasants were forced to sell, 
their produce at approximately half of the merket price. The payment of ‘Magan’ wes 
compulsory and failure meant punishment. 


Another form of contribution extorted from the pezesants was ‘Pbheth/’ (forced 
presents) on a number of occasions like Suniya, Dusserah and othar festivals. The 
collection was ertrusted to the Sarbarakar of each village, who used to present the 
money to the ruler. If a Sarbarakar wes negligent in collection, he wes fined and 
punished. So it was natural that thd Sarbarakars were very rigorous in collection of 
the due to the last pie. Originally the ‘bheth/’ wes supposed to be voluntary but 
subsequently it had assumed a compulsory character. 


¥ 


As regards the forest administrstion in the States the interests of the cultivators 
did not receive proper attention. The State policy seemed to be actuated by the idea 
that with the exception of the State, personified by the ruler no one else had any 
right in forests except as a matter of favour or concession. !“The number of trees 
available to the cultivator were few, even though he paid a cess. The reservation was 
applied throughout the State including the cultivated fields, waste land and the village 
forest. in Dhenkanal a grazing fee was also levied. Fines for breaches of grazing laws 
were very heavy, the offender being made to pay ter times of the grazing fee. {In 
marked contrast to the position in the States, in the province of Bihar and Orissa except 
for certain reserved species, no charge wes made in the villages for ‘Vistar’ (forest cess) 
and grazing fees for the cattle of the agriculturists. 


The cultivators were badly affected by the granting of forest leases to the 
contractors. The contractors acquired the sole right to purchase, collect, or export 
these forest products like lac, cocoons, tendu or Kendu leaves, myrobalams, hides and 
skins etc. The terms of the lease were not only confined to the areas classed as forests 
but also to the cultivated holdings. The cultivators were prevented from making use 
of their own trees. {If on the other hand the cultivator had full rights in trees on his 
own holdings and was not obliged to sell the produce to a monopolist. he would have 
gota much better price. Most of the agitation in Dhenkanal centred round the 
administration of forest rules, particularly the monopolies end the manner of dealing 
with forest offences.!’ 


An annual tax was levied on different industriel classes of the State like potter, 
blacksmith, wesherman, firewood sellers, baskét makers etc. for the extra consumrtion 
of wood, fuel and chaicoel. But this tax should have been levied only on those 
persons who were actually engated in certain professions which demanded the use 
of extra quantity of forest produce. But it wes not at all justified to impose taxes on 
every person belonging to a czrtain caste like potters and blacksmiths. 
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One of the most pernicious restrictions that badly affected the cultivators was 
related to the killing of animals, causing destruction of crops. The policy that was 
in vogue in tha States was {io permit shooting while the animal wes actually on the 
crops Again certain animals could not be killed even while damaging the crops. 
For exaimole, elaphants could not be shot at in Dhenkanal and other States even though 
they caused much more damage than other animals. {In the Indian Act for the protection 
of elephants, protection while da naging the crops or property, was not contemplated. 
The complaint was universal in the north of the State of Dhenkanal (Saurik and Palasuni 
bisos) that extensive damage was caused by wild animals, principally spotted dear, pigs 
and elephants. Much of these prohibition was ridiculous. The preservation of animals 
was not to be done at the expense of the agriculturists. There was no restrictions like 
this in Bihar, Bengal and Orissa. 


A system of monopoly existed in the State with regard to the sale of salt, kerosene, 
betel-leaf and other necessaries of life. The ruler used to grant the monopoly of a 
particular commodity to a person, usually a favourite. This monopoly holder acquired 
the exclusive right dealing with the commodity in the State. As a result, the prices of 
those commodities were higher than elsewhere. The maintenance of high prices of 
essentia! commodities in the State encouraged Smuggling from the adjacent British 
districts and the slightest breach in monopoly regulations was liable to heavy fine and 
punishment. The system had also empowered a host of petty officials to indulge in 
corruption- In many cases the fine paid by the accused was not really a fine but a bribe 
to persuade the petty officials to withdraw the fare and fabricated ceses against 
them. !¢ Quite a good amount of fines were collected from the peasants without granting 
them Proper receipts and naturally the said amount never entered into the State 
Treasury. 1? In 1937-38, Nanda Kishore Peskar, Court Reader to the Ruler of Dhenkanal, 
was granted the monopoly of selling Pans and Bidies in the State. The average retail 
price of Bidies wes 50% higher in Dhenkanal than Cuttack and the difference in the 
retail price of the betel leaves was even greater. !5 


The life of the peasant was hedged in with so many restrictions that he freaded 
on a fine or physical asseult or both at every turn. Not only was the amount of fine 
high and beyound the normal capacity of the peasants to pay, but also collection was 
ruthless and the method applied for collection wes barbarous. Most of the fines were 
impossd by the ““ Night Courts ’’ outside the fremework of the regular administration. 
No records were kept and no receipts were given. The fines wore levied not to 
prevent offences, very often they were levied on offences which were never committed, 
but to bring more money to the private purse of the ruler. The entire system if fines 
in Dhenkanal wes a great racket whose unique feature wes that the chief recketeer was 
the ruler of the State himseif. ° The racket enabled the chief of the State to swell his 
privy purse- This in turn faciliteted his officiels to meke enough money to live in luxury. 
Thus by swindling to the entire population in the State the administration wes compietely 
alienated from the masses. 


The price situation in the States was very much fluctuating and the bulk of the 
population used to feel the pinch of scarcity in the years of bad hervest. In Dhenkanal 
the result of a three anna crop (18-75) and the influenza’ epidemic in 1918-19 led to 
emigration on a large scale. 2° The price of coarse rice during 1918—20 went high and on 
the average wes eight seers ps’ rupses.” At the beginning of the 
third decace ( 1921—31 ) of the century, the post war increase 
in the cost of fiving had raised the price of foodgrains to an unprecedented height. But 
the last years of the decade witnessed a-fall much more sharp than before. - The impact 
of economic depression was badly felt in the States of Orissa til! 1935-36. The price of 
agriculture products fell disastrously. The average rate of rice per rupees during the 
harvesting seasor: in Dhenkanal for the year 1934-35 and 1935-36 continved to be 29 and 
28 seers respectively,2 The peasants failed to pay the revenue in time. This situation 
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resulted in large scale evictions but collection of rents and cesses were neither remitted 
nor suspended. The peasantry under this background were naturally restive. They were 
put in such a situation where they had to continue to pay taxes, rents and debts at 
pre-depression rates while their income continued to spiral steadily downward. During 
this period the States were affected by the Civil Disob2dience movement in British india. 


Orjssa State’s Peoples Conference(OSPC) :— 


Though the Congress accepted membership from the States, the political activity in 
the States could not be carried on in the name of the Congress. The residents of the 
States formed their own local political organisations. In the mid thirties, two associated 
developments brought about a distinct change in the situation of the Indian States.?3 
(I) In the proposed federation scheme of the 1935 Act it was provided that one-third of 
the total membership of the federal legislature was to consist of the representatives of 
the States. So the natura! apprehension was ihat the States representatives would be 
the nominees of the princes and not the popularly elected representatives of the people, 
They (States representatives) would act as a solid conservative block to counter-act the 
nationalist pressures. The congress, the AISPC and other nationalist organisations 
demanded that the States be represented not by the nominees of the rulers but by the 
elected representatives of the people. This lent a great sense of urgency to the demand 
for responsible governments in the States.!! The second development was the formation 
of Congress ministries in the majority of the provinces in British India in 1937. The fact 
that the Congress was in power created a sense of confidence and expectation in the 
people of the States and provided a great filling for greater political activity. The 
messag2? of the congress and the power of the ““ votes ““ quickly penstrated into the 
interior of the States. The Common people felt that the time had come, when they 
should organise themselves to fight for their just and legitimate rights. These new 
developments brought apout a significant change in the Congress policy. Though the 
AICC in 1938 at Haripura reiterated the old Congress policy towards the States, a few 
months later, On seeing the spirit and the enthusiasm among the people in the States and 
their capacity for struggle. Gandhiji and the Congress took a pragmatic approch on the 
subject. The official congress policy of non-intervention was snunned at Tripuri in March 
1939. Nehru was elected as the President of the AISPC at Ludhiana session (1939 
Fibruary) and the gulf between these two organisations (Congress and the AISPC) was 
bridged. A fusion of the movements in princely India and the British India took piace, 


During the period of Civil Disobedience Movement, the British Orissa witnessed a 
new birth of national life. But this spirit could not be contained within the four walls 
of the British districts. its impact was felt in the States also- The unhappy 
conditions of the States people necessitated mobilisation of the masses 
for obtaining minimum Civil and Politica! rights. In sucn circumstances the 
Orissa States’ Peoples Conference (OSPC) was first organised in 1931 at Cuttack. The 
meeting (20 June 1931) was presided over by Bhubananda Das, an eminent legislator of 
Orisse. Representatives from different States participated in this conference. A working 
Committee was formed with Brajasundar Das as the President and Balukeswar Acharya as 
the Secretary and Treasurer. The aim of the conference was proclaimed to be the 
welfare of the states with close co-operation of the people and the rulers- But after the 
first conference the organisation became dormant. Six years after when the election to the 
Orissa Legislative Assembly was held in January 1937, the leaders of the States like 
Sarangdhar Das of Dhenkanal and other attempted at revitalising the organisation of the 
States peoples. The second session of the OSPC was held on 23rd and 24th June, 1937 
at Cuttack. Dr. Pattabhai Sitaramayya, the President of the AISPC, presided over it. He 
emphasized the need for educating and mobilizing the states peoples for the national 
cause and “‘to harness the immense latent power of the masses in the States.’ A number 
of resolutions were passed. For investigating the illegalities, excesses and acts of. 
repression in the States of Orissa and to prepare a report on them the confeence appointed 
a committee of inquiry. 
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Thus fer the conference end its resolutions wi: re reclly impositicns from above by the 
old hands living outside the States. The issue of the questionneire on behalf cf the 
inquiry committe” in December 1937 wes precticelly the beginning cf ihe mesS-é we kening 
in the Stctes. The thinking process of the people of the Stetes sterted in this direction 
white Giving replies to the questicneiiee Meny of them ceme over to the Cutteck Office 
of the OSPC end showed a groet dee! of interest. in the meentime the inquiry commitiee 
had bsen reconstituted with H. K. Mahteb (Chairmen), La!mohen Petneik (Member) end 
Belvatrey Meheta (Member). This Committee of inquiry visited verious pleces in Cutteck. 
Sambealpur and Puri districts. People from severel edjecent Stétes in large numbers met 
the Committee to tender evidence. 


Formation of ‘Prajamandatl!s’ (Peoples Organisations) in Dhenkanal :— 


The movement in ths princely States of Orissa should not be judged es en isolated 
incident away from the National Movement. indien freedom struggle had its positive 
repurcussionS on these tiny principalities. In fact before the leunching of the Non-c o-opera- 
tion movement in 1921, some rulers of the Orissan Stetes were directly and indirectly 
patronising the “Utkal Samilani’””. Dhenkanal had come into intimate contect with the 
leaders of Orissa in the earlier phase, as it wes one of the centres of agitation for the 
amalgamation of the oriya speaking trects into one edministrative unit. 


A new era dewned in Dhenkanal with the development and expansion of the 
communication system. With the establishment of road-link between Cuttack to Sambalpur 
and the B. N. R. service from Cuttack to Talcher (1927), the contact increased between 
Dhenkanel and British Orissa, specially Cuttack, the nerve centre of the nationalist Move- 
ment. Not only there was easy interaction between the people on both sides, but also 
newspapers and periodicals found easy access to these (States) hither to inaccessible 
tracts. 


- 


When the High Schoo! was establised (1896) in Dhenkna!l, a number of educated 
‘bengalees' were drafted for the management of the Institution and through them infiltrated 
into the States, the nationalist message. When the Non-co-operation Movement started in 
1921, the students of Dhenkana!l High School boycotted their classes. The High School 
was adorned by teachers of high reputation and erudition like Rajendra Lal Dutta and 
Manmohan Ghosh from Bengal and the Satyabadi liminaries like Basudev Mohapatra, 
Parmenanda Mishra, Haerihar Mohapatra etc, who had played a magnificant role in shaping 
the acolescent mind of the region. Under this background it was no wonder that 
Dhenkenal High School was the first to be inflamed by the nationalist ideas. On every 
Saturday meetings were organised among the students, where discussions were not only 
carried on against the British Imperialism but also against the activities of the Dhenkanal 
administration. In the process they (students) also had started organising themselves 
and established secret contact with the Congress workers outside, These clandestine acti- 
vities incurred the wrath of the State administration. Ultimately some of the students, 
like Dayanidhi Patnaik, Gatikrishna Bhanj, Harmohan Patnaik, Baishnab Charan Petnaik etc. 
those who were destined to play a prominent role in the future movement of the State, 
had to quit the institution. On the cherge of helping the socalled notorious students, 
teachers like Rajendrelat Dutta, Menmohan Ghosh, Basudev Mohapatra etc. were driven 
oui from the School.” Some of the students those who left the school, could manage 
to prosecute their studies at Cuttack where they got wide scope in mobilising the public 
opinion against the State administration. Stories of oppression Were regularly published 
in news papers and periodicals. By 1933-34, a strong organisation had grown up among 
students at Cutteack.3°’ Student leaders and eminent persons of Cuttack took active 
interest in Garjat affairs. The protest against the Dhenkanal rule became symbolic of 
protest, against the mal-administration in the princely states of Orissa. 
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The Congress leaders particularly the sociczlists, end the leftists hed taken keen 
interest in Dhenkanal affiars. The communists too got the opportunity of becoming 
the members of the C.S.P. to work in an open and legal feshion. The mouth piec3 of 
the socialists, a weekly paper Krushak was giving wide coverage about th: éfei.s of the 
Orissa States in general and Dhankanal in particular. For this reeson the edministration 
of Dhenkanal had imposed a ban on the entry of Krushak into the State. The Chief Political 
strategist of thé Dhenkanal movement was Naba Krushna Choudhury. As th2 formost left 
Congress man, he helped to link up Dhenkanal with the Congress and under his lecder- 
ship the Orissa Congress socialist. party hed commiited itse!f to the Dhenkanal struggle. 3 
Leaders from Dhenkanal like Sarangdher Das, Harmohan Patnaik, Laxmidhar Sehu, 
Baishnab Charan Patnaik etc. hed developed a clcse link with the scoielist grcup in the 
Congress. 


‘The process that Baishnab followed for mobilising the peozle was novel. As he wes 
a railway employee (painter’, he was moving from plece to plece to paint the railway 
pitlars. In the midst of work he used to inflame the workers by reeding the stories of 
oppression from Krushak (though banned) to them.”? Similarly after ihe days hard labour, 
the railway workers were having their ‘Bhajan-mel/as’ in the station area every might. 
He (Baishnab) being a brother employees used to visit these congregetions end described 
to them the atrocious activities of Dhenkanal cdministration. Greduelly this ‘Bhajan-mela’ 
culture was spread to the neighbouring villages to which the organisers used to invite 
Baishnab. It was risky to hold meeting inside the State. But Beishneb used io go 
secretly almost every night to the villages on the outskirts of Dhenkanal town and 
organised group meetings there. 33 As the wes a reilwsy employec, he had the edded 
advantage to move freely in train from Cuttack to Talcher. He wes making use of this 
facility to distribute Krushas secretly at different pleces of Dhenkanal. His duty wes to 
furnish Dhenkanal news to the paper and to distribute copies among the people efter its 


publication. This was how the movement wes initiated and how he (Baishnab) pioneered 
it 


When the inquiry committee of the O.S.P.C. moved to Angul on 26th end 27th June, 
1938, over 300 witnesses from the villages of Dhenkanal hed gone there despite the 
vigilance, persuasion and threats of the State police.’ On the second dey of their stay, 
they voluntarily expressed their desire to organise a Prajamanda/. A working committee of 


43 members .was elected with Artatran Patra es President, Purna Chandra Monhapetra, the 


Secretary, Trilochan Pradhan, the treasurer and eight other members.3”° Shortly efter the 
formation of the provisional Prajamanda/ at Angul, hundreds of mess meetings were 


.organised all over the Dhenkanal State and it wes decided to stop the chewing of pan 


‘(betel leaf). which because of the monopoly system wes Selling at a rate three or four 
times higher than the price prevailing at Angul. They tock out ‘Kirtan’ parties from 
village to village singing songs ebout ‘Pan-boycott’. APan-boycott was a specteocular 
Success and within a month’s time, the daily import of betel leaves went down by 95 per 


“ cent.”” Large number of meetings were held through out the length end btezdth of the 


Stete. As a matter of fact, the meetings were held simply to satisfy the peopie’s vanity 
that they were free to hold meetings. They never expesiienced this freedom. 


During .this period (1938) some peérts of Dhenkanal State experienced a drought, 
The leaders hit upon a novel idea to organise “Yajna’* to invoke the rain-God, at different 
places of the States. But behind this plan, there was a secret political motive, which wes 
to establish contact with the people for mobilisation.’® 


Thus meetings and processions were carried on. The demands of the people were 
formulated, more members for the Prajamanda/ were enrolled and funds were raised. The 
entire State was egog with activities. The primary mandals with presidents end other 
functionaries were formed in the villages at the bottom. Among them were formed the 
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“Biso-Prajamandals*. All the youngmen of ths village constituted its volunteer crops. 
They organis3d meetings end processions end guarded their villages. They used conch 
shels. If it was blown in one village, it would be echoed back the surrounding villages 
and within a short time a large number of people used to gather at a perticuler plece, 


Minimum Demands of Dhenicanal Prajamanda! :— 


The generat grievances were discussed in covery meeting and finally, the minimum 
demands of Dhenkanal Prajamanda/ were formulated. The printed sheets containing the list 
of demands were distributed between 11—20 August, 1938. The foremost demands were 
the granting af civil liberties, full responsible Government, abolition of the abnoxious bethi 
and magan, enactment of tenancy laws es per ithe cleuses of ihe Orissa Tenancy Act. The 
other demands included amendment of forest laws. abolition of all import end export restric- 
tions, abolition of monopoly system, protection of the crops from the ravages of wild 
animals etc. Another item included in the demend was to set up an Enquiry Committee to 
inquire into various illegal fines, exections end confiscation of lands, restoretien of these 
properties and refund of fines, as well es to punish the officers responsible for the atrocities. 


The corrupt administretion of the State was initially shaken by the sudden rise of 
political conSiousness and mass awikening of great magnitude. Attempts to dissuade the 
people to rally round the Prajamanda/ totally failed. After ths publication of the demand 
Sheet almost all the people stood out against the moves of the Durbar and declared that the 
Prajamanda/ was their only representctive and the Durbar must negotiate with that body. 
The Working Commiitce of the provisional Prajamanda/ met in an emergency meeting on 
10th August 1938 at Kuanlu. In that meeting Harmohan Patnaik was made the President, 
Laxmidhar Sahu, the Secretary and Gati Krishna Bhanj and Baishneb Charan Patnaik were 
chosen the organising Secretaries.” oSrikant Rout was chosen the Captain of the 
Dhenkanal Volunteer Corps. 


Jenapur Conference :— 


Under the auspices of the Cuttack District Kisan Sangha, a Kisan rally was organised 
at Jenapur (Cuttack) to observe the ‘‘All India Kisan Day’ on 1 September 1938. Some 
influential leaders of the Orissa Cong:ess party like Naba Krushna Choudhury, Malati 
Choudhury, Prana Krishna Padhiary, Saerangdhar Das, Bhagabati Charan Panigrahi, S. N. 
Dwivedy, etc., attended the rally. The second day of the celebration was specially devoted 
to Dhenkanal and was called the ‘‘Dhenkanal Day’. At the invitation of the Dhenkanal 
Prajamanda/, ten to twelve thousand men and women assembled at Jenapur and on 2nd 
September 1938, a formal! conference of the Prajamanda/ was held under the Presidentship 
of Sarangadhar Das, Secretary O.S.P.C. The representatives from the entire State accepted 
the Prajamandal/ as their mouth piece, Several resolutions Were unanimously carried 
according to recognition and support to the Prajamanda/ and approving the demands. 
Harmohan Patnaik was elected President, Maheswar Subahu Singh, Vice-President, 
Laxmidhar Sahu, Secretary and Bhajan Sahu, Treasurer. A Working Committee of 15 
members was to carry out the day to day work. 


Movement in Dhenkanal :— 

When the Prajamanda!l formulated the demands, the States administration was 
embarrassed. Outwardly it showed its willingness to negotiate, but in actuality, it was 
never sincere in its intention. It played for time to prepare itself for adopting repressive 
measures when the Durbar felt that they were sufficiently equipped to crush the people, 
the uncalled for repression was unleashed. 


On 11 September 1938 a meeting between the Prajamanda/! and the Ruler was 
scheduled to be held in connection with the demands. When the preparation was going 
on for the discussion of the demands, the administration suddenly took the offensive and 
there was a eurprising turn of the situation. In the same evening several armed police 
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raided the Prajamanda/ office and arrested the office-beer rs and other prominent members 
of the organisation. News of the arrests and other pruvocations spread like wild fire alt 
over the State and the people from all parts began to pour into Dhenkanal town in the 
early morning of 12 September 1938. Thzsrce Was a vast demonst:ation of thousands of 
people to protest against the unwarranted arrest and to secure the release of the arrested 
leaders. The police opened fire and many were wounded. The people in self-defence 
clashed with the police. Despite the use of brute force, the crowd could not be dis- 
persed, which increased to 25,000 towards the evening.” The administration was 
practically forced to release the political prisoners by midnight. 


After the incidents of 11 and 12 September, the State administietion pursued a well- 
planned strategy to crush the people. On 13 September the Dhenkanal ‘Aaj’ communi- 
cated to the Prajamanda/ that it was prepared to consid xr the genuine grievances of the 
people and that it recognised the State Prajamandal. Aft last negotiations were resumed 
on 16 and 17 September 1938. After two days of inconclusive deliberations the 
conference was adjourned to 20 September. The entire exercise was the Rulers strategy 
to prevent intensification of the movement while it wes arranging to get armed help from 
the British, The leaders of the Prajamanda/ could not realise it at that movement, 
Between 14 and 20 September .about 200 armed police from other States arrived at 
Dhenkanal. To make the matter worse a contingent of about 200 European soldiers 
from the K. O. S. B. regiment reached Dhenkanal on 20 September. A reign of t¢rrot 
was unleashed in Dhenkanal and the Ruler wes supported at every step by the political 
Department. Prajamandal was declared unlawful on 22 September and large scale 
arrests were made. In a bid to crackdown the activities and sympathisers of the 
Prajamanda/ many villages were raided by the police end the soldiers. The villages like 
Garh-parjang, Kualo, Kheragprased, Mangalpur and Bhuben were worst affected. Houses 
were broken and cash and ornaments, etc, were looted. The people were mercilessly 
beaten and tortured untill they asked for pardon or took the “loyalty-tickets’’. 


Folfowing the raids carried on by the State Police with the assistance of British 
troops, the Prajamanda/ had issued instructions to leave the State as a mark of protest.*! 
After the Parjang outrage peop!e became afraid of the honour of their women end the idea 
of hijrat took form.*® About a lekh of people, men, women and children had made 
exodus from the State as per the advice of the Prajamanda!/ and took shelter across the 
border in the neighbouring British districts. The heavy rains of the lest three days of 
September, coupled with the inconvenience of taking care of babies, and above all, the 
news of footing in Bhuban had dampened the enthusiasm of the refugees, who had (eft 
behind properties in the villege. Therefore, the hijrat was shortlived for about one week 
and the Prajamandal/ called it off on 1 October 1938. Then Satyagraha was offered 
inside the State. 

For this the State Prajamanda/ hed chalked out a plan of action. They were (1) to 
start non-co-operation with the Government by launching a messive social boycott of its 
employees and supporters and to defy the Government orders at the pain being assaulted 
and oppressed, (2) to raise volunteer Corps in every village for carrying on Satyagraha, 
(3) to strengthen the organisation by holding meetings and processions in defiance of the 
pProhibitory orders, and (4) to enrol one self as member of the Prajamanda/ und to give 
subscription according to one’s capacity for meeting the expenses. 


For about twenty days, batches consisting of 10 to 20 volunteers marched into 
Dhenkanal town, but were very cruelly dealt with. Many of them were arrested. Later 
it was discontinued due to the impossibility of going through police cordons. The 
volunteers then changed their plans and began marching from village to villege and 
organising meetings. 
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Reliable docum .ntary evidence had reach?d the Prejeamanda!/ from nearly sixty 
villages, where the sam? tragedy had been enacted, assault on men, women and 
children, looting, destruction of food articles and other property. The modus operandi 
seemed to bd to su:round the village, Coturce them at the point of boyonet to sign on 
blank papers and ‘Loyalty-tickets’ end if the men refused to do so, to arrest a few and to 
charge the rest with ‘Lat/t/s’ and, when the mon ran away helter-skelter, to open fire on 
them.” Snatching away of the ornaments fron the women was very common in a raid, 
As would be seen from the statements of women recorded by the Prajamanda/, several 
had bcen stripped naked end thcir clothes torn. What could be the non-violent methot of 
resistance against this pethetic tale of utter shame was a question thet had baffled the 
most experienced of the Satyagrahis there. 


Fire was opened on the people of the village Bhuban on the midnight of 
10 October without warning. One died on the spot, one mote breathed his last on the 
way to Cuttack hospital and many more were wounded. 


The firing at Nilakanthapur was a continuation of the Bhuban incident. The river 
Brahmani was two miles away from Bhuban and. the ferry ghat was at Nilakanthapur. 
The inhabitants of the village on receiving the news of the police atrocities in Bhuban in 
the midnight had gathered to consider, if they should go to the rescue of their brothers 
in that village. Meanwhile, about 4 a. m. the police party from Bhuban with the arrested 
persons errived and asked for boats to cross the river. The villagers did not agree for Such 
a Service. Some of them got hold of the ropes of their boats and refused to let the boats 
go, as they belonged to the private parties. The police then took the boats by force and 
in the process fire was opened Four persons died on the spot and eight seriously 
wounded persons were admitted into the Cuttack hospital, out of whom two also died 
there. Among the four persons who died on the spot, there was one 12 years old boy, 
Baji Rout by name. His death shocked the people and evoked condemnation from alt 
quarte:s.* He became the symbol of sacrifice fcr the cause of the people. 


Fire was opened on 17 October at Hindol Road Station and on 21 October on the 
villagers of Tumusingha and Sirimula. The joint police party of Dhenkanal and Talcher 
had raided the small Harijan village namely Kotumunda on 2 November 1938. it was 
alleged that some persons of this village hed committed a ‘dacoity’ at the instigation 
of the agitators to secure funds for the Prajamandal. On 11 November the village 
Kandarsingha was raid2zd and in the process fire wes Opened. Invariably in all the 
instances of firing, the administration used to claim that fire had to be opened for self- 
defence only. But the State Prajamanda!/ and th: QO. S. P. C. maintained that the people 
were absolutely unarmed and firing was resorted to without any provocation. 


Adherence to the creed of Gandhian non-violénce on the part of the activists of the 
Prajamandal, if not the whole mass of the population, is debetable. It was a fact that 
the movement was carried on in the name of Gandhi and the leadership could not afford 
to delink such a name, which had carved for itself a Niche in the hearts of the millions. 
Over and above the Gendhi factor, there were two different levels of leadership actually 
operating in the movement the regional and the local- But at these levels the leadership 
was more inclined towards the Congress Socialists, ‘Kisan-Sabha’ and the leftists. Some 
of the leaders of ihe movement were believers of communist ideology. They believed in 
‘struggle’, not necessarily non-violent, to get their demands fulfilled. 


The character of the struggle underwent a change after the formation of volunteer 
corps. The young activists of the organisation, with batons in their hands marching in 
the nook and corner of the State did not séem to be satisfied with the Gandhian type of 
nOn-violent social boycott. A sizable section of the CorpS was even Prepared to wage a 
well-devised system of ‘‘Guerilla warfare’’. But the leadership at the top was not prepared 
to drop Gandhi's name from the struggle, for fear of being alienated from the masses. 
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At the same time they were not prepared to accept Gandhi and the rightists in the 
Congress, who invariably preferred to compromise with the authorities. For that reason 
H. K. Mahtab and his supporters in the Orissa Congress did not get much leverage in 
the Dhenkanal movement. Mahtab on the other hand, was very much critical about the 
leadership in Dhenkanal.’’” The songs that were sung, the slogans that were chanted, the 
speeches that were made by these volunteers, were never free from a violent disposition. 


= Though the official policy was strict non-violence, in actuality there were instances 
when force was applied to harass the Government and threats were hurled to intimidate 
the officials. The Police Inspector, Tahsi/ldar and forest officials of Bhuban were served 
with ultimatum to leave the piace and threatened with dire consequences. And the 
police parties in the interior villages were resisted by baton charges and pelting of stones. 
Even the pro-administration elements were boycotted, harassed and tortured. The common 
feature of all these firings had been that when some Prajamanda/ leaders were arrested, 
people in large numbers, armed with /athis, mostly demanded their release and tried to 
overpower the force by pelting stones and brickbats. Resistance even on a small scale 
had culminated in such tragic incidents, as they were no match with the well-equipped 
police forces. 


The administration pursued a dual policy, on the one hand severe repressive measures 
were undertaken to crush the movement and, on the other hand, attempts were made to 
divide the ranks of the people on the plea of granting concessions. 31 October 1938 
was the birthday of the Ruler and certain concessions were announced.” The local cess 
was reduced from Re. 0-2-6 to Re. 0-2-0 and the monopoly of betel leaves was totally 
abolished. Free and unrestricted right of shooting of wild animals doing damage tc 
crops was allowed. And some other concessions in forest matters were also granted. 
But there was no mention of responsible Government, nor of the Prajamandal. Some 
persons who were released from the prison, had to execute bonds not to attend meetings 
and processions. The strength of the movement had secured most of the economic 
demands. But the concessions could not pacify the people. The Prajamanda!/ was not 
recognised. Civil libertieg were not guaranted and the representative form of Government 
was not granted. The Ruler’s aim was to wean away the people from the Prajamandal 
through concessions. 


The State Administration then pursued a policy of terrible repression in an attempt 
to prevent the people from joining the movement. Villages like Kalunigda. Bhaliapat, 
Kasipur, Nihalprasad, Kabatbandh, Raipur, Mandar, Tolarpasi, Mrudanga, Badasuani, 
Sadangi, Bajuria, Deogan, Gandia, Kandarsingha, Mangalpur, Narindrapur, Gopalpur, 
Kharagorasad and a host of cthers were treated roughly. 17 persons had been killed and 
many more injured. There were no figures available for the injured during the numerous 
village -raids. Total arrests w2re no less than a thousand and the arrested were beaten 
and forced to sign loyalty bonds.’ Government had announced handsome rewards for 
providing informotion about Prajamanda/ activists like Maheswar Subahu Singh, Srikant 
Rout, Baishnab Charan Patnaik and 27 others who had absconded.” Those who worksd 
from outside the State extradition warrants were issued against them on false charges 
approved by the politica! agent. 


Dhenkanal was under virtual material law and terror was used to demoralise ths 
people. In such a situation some of the prominent leaders of Orissa decided to go tu 
Dhankanal with a view to offering Satyagraha in support of the State’s people’s agitation, 
N. K. Choudhury led the first batch of Satyagrahis to Dhenkanal on 3 December 1938 
and they were arrested. Subsequently other eminent leaders of Orissa like Bhagabati 
Charan Panigrahi, Gokul Chandra Ray Chudamani, Gouranga Charan Das, Pandit Laxmi 
Narayan Mishra, etc., led a number of batches of Satyagrahis to Dhenkanal. One after 
another seven batches of Satyagrahis from outside visited Dhenkanal. But when the 
signs of a favourable change were becoming visible, came the advice from Gandhiji to 
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stop Satyagraha by persons from outside Dnenkanal. He regarded it as an “outside 
interference” in the States which was prohibited by the Haripura resolution of the 
Congress. There was a Great d zal of consternaticn in the Orissa Congress circle on such 
a proposition znd the poisons Cconnectcvd with Dher.kanal Strugg!e regarded the directive as a 
stcb in the back. But there was no chance of defying the directive of Gandhiji. A nuw 
plan of action wes formulated." The struggle was to be carricd on by ithe workers of 
Dhenkenel and to impatt them the necessary treining in principles and rules of Satyagraha, 
training camp was to be opened in British Orissa. 


Just about that time, the rolitical egent of Orissa States, R. L. Bazalgctte was 
kill~d by a mob on 5 January 1939 at Ranpur- The ghastly murder had strengthened 
the hands of the Rulers of Orissa for the time being. On the other hand under such a 
situation it becamz imperative to stop any kind of mass movement of direct action. The 
0.S.P.C. advised the Prajamanda/s of different States to follow this line. In the chenged 
atmosphere the Dhenkanal administration beceme tough in dealing with the ectivists of 
the movement. A detachment of troops had been posted at Dhenkanai. {ft was evident 
that the authorities desired to crush the people altogether and make any Sort of agitation 
in future impossible. 


Ths agitation of the State’s People of Orissa ultimately brought pressure on the 
political agent, Orisse States, Who promised to consider the grievances. Gandhiji also 
advised the people to withhold Satyagraha and to start negotiations with the rulers and 
the political department. On the other hand, the rulers of the States also felt the impect 
of the agitation and they adopted a somewhat conciliatory approach. 


The Ruler of Dhenkanel had granted some more concessoins in fcrest matters on 
3 June 1939. Agein on the 26 June, the Ruler had announced a number of reform 
measures for improving the edministration of the State. Local Bodies like Panchayt at the 
village teve! and Praja Sava at the Tahasi/ level were proposed to be set up. A central 
representative bcdy known as Prajaparisad was declared to be constituted. To ensure an 
atmosphere of good will and co-operation a remission of six months to all persons 
undergoing imprisonments was meade. 


But these declarations did not appease the agitators. Civil liberties weie not 
ensured and warrants of arrest ageinst many were not withdrawn. The Prejamandal 
had criticised the declaration because of the nominated of character of half of the members 
of Praja Sava and Praja Parisad. The sincerity of the administration in executing the 
reforms was also doubted, 


Conclusion :— 


The mess movement in the States wes spontaneous and the participation in it 
was total. It was not directed against the abolition of the So called “ Kingship’, but 
what the people needed was reforms in the socio-economic-political spheres. The Congress 
ideas and ideals were easily percolated into the States and the long suffering messes 
drew their inspiration from them to fight for the redress of the grievances. 


The caste and class distinctions did not pley eny disintegrating role, ss the vast 
majority of the population bsing peasants either ‘Brahmins or Harijans'’’ were equally 
suffering from the socio-economic political disebilities. The common suffering mede them 
united to stand against the edministration. 


As regards the methods of protest Dhenkanal had looked upon the lJeftists and 
the socialists for the formulation of thair strategies. The strength of the popular initiative 
in carrying out the agitation was supplemented by the outside sympathy, support and 
intervention, though only marginel. However, the Gandhi factor stood over and above these 
Considerations. 
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The net result of the first phase of the movement was the concessions granted in 
the economics speheres. The demand for self-Government remained to be fulfilled. Civil 
liberties were not guaranteed. Though the movement did hot register immediate success, 
it made the peasants concious of their just or legitimate rights and the future movement 
was built up on this conSciousness. 


It exercised a powerful politicizing influence on the people of the States and also 
demonstrated to the princes that they survived only because the British were there to 
prop them up. The British Imperialism was condemned everywhere as the root cause of 
the trouble in the States and the whole agitation was considered as a part of the national 
movement. The struggle in the States facilitated the process of integration of the States 
at the time of independence. “Inthe absence of these struggles; the whole process 
of integration would inevitably have been erdous and protracted? 


The British protection enabled the rulers to withstand popular pressure to a 
considerable degree and as a result there was a much ‘greater tendency in the States 
for movements to resort to violent methods of agitations. “This also meant that those 
such as the communists and other left groups, who had less hesitation than the Congress 
in responding to violent forms of struggle, were placed in a more favourable situation 
in these States and were able to grow as a political force in these areas.” 
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